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# A NEW SONG BOOK *¥ 
Natural Rote Song Book 


By Freperic H. Ripiey, Principal of the Longfellow School, Boston, 
and Tuomas Tappss, Instructor in Musical Composition and The. 
ory, Examiner in Theory in the American College of Musicians. 

Price, 40 cents, 43 
pre RED by the authors of the well-known and widely used “ Natural Course 


in Music,” it is well adapted both to cultivate a perception of tone relation, and 

to develop the artistic sense of the child. Divided into ten parts for the ten 
school months, the songs are arranged to follow and illustrate the year’s seasons. The 
poems represent the latest thought of the best authors of child literature. and their 
musical setting is, by its simple character, well suited to the beginner. The vocal 
exercises for phrasing and control of the breath extend through the entire book. Full 
directions for the work are given for the benefit of the teacher. Every part of the 
book has been thoroughly tested in actual classroom work, and it is admirably suited 
to teach the first steps in music. ; 


This ts the latest addition to . 
The Natural Course in Music 


Full Course — Seven Books and Charts 
Short Course — Two Books 


de unprecedented success of the Natural Course in Music is shown by its rapid in- 
troduction and use in over 1,000 of the leading cities and towns throughout the 
country, including Boston, New York, San Francisco, Cincinnati, Galveston, Des 
Moines, Denver, and New Orleans. 


Detailed information regarding the Course sent, on application, by the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New Yor« CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 


A COLLEGE MANUAL OF RHETORIC 


New Works on English 


By Cuarces Sears Batpwin, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Khetoric 


Literary Composition. 
LoneGer SELEcTIONS For Stupy. INpDEx. 


INTERPRETIVE READING 


in Yale University. Crown8vo. 460 pages. $1.35. 


Conrenrs: [Nrropuction. Part I. Prose Composirion—Logical Composition, 
Part II. Prosr Dicrion — Usage; style. APPENDIX. 


A Manual of Rhetoric and Oratory for use in Colleges, Normal and Sec- 


peals to the Understanding. Interpretive Reading that appeals to the Emotions. In- 
terpretive Reading or Speaking that Appeals to the Will. Part Il. Breataine. 
Physiology of the Respiratory Organs. Breathing Exercises. Part III. Voice 
Cucrure. Physiology of the Vocal Organs. The production of Tone. Voice Cul- 
ture. The Organs of Articulation. Part IV. Gesture. Relaxing Exercises. 
Puising Exercises. Principles of Gesture. Responsive Gesture Exercises. Selections. 


LONGIIANS’ ENGLISH GRASIMAR 


ondary Schools, By Marsvanp, Professor of Elocutivn and 
Oratory in the Kausas State Normal School, Topeka. With numer- 
ous Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 248 pages. $1.12. 


Contents: PartI. Inrerpretive Reape. Interpretive Reading that Ap- 


Edited by Groree J. Smirn, A.M., Ph. D., member of the Board of 


Part III. Analysis of Sentences. Part 1V. History and Derivation. Notes for 
Teachers. Index. 


Examiners, Department of Education, New York City. 12mo, 343 
pages. $0.65 net, mailing price, $0.70. 
Contents: PartI. Parts of Speech. Parr Il. Classification and Inflection. 


Longmans, Green, & Co. 
91-98 Fifth New York 


14 Beacon St, Boston 


The Suuveur, Bercy, Du Croquet, and other 
well known methods for teaching Modern 
Languages, are published by 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
48th St. and Sixth Ave., i 


Catalogues and all information will be sent when- 
ever requested. Christmas catalogue is now 
ready. We also have beautiful French Calendars 
with daily quotations from the best French au- 
thors, at prices: 50c, 60c, 75c, $1 00, $1.25 each, 
postpaid. 


FRENCH 


and other 
foreign 


BOOKS. 


The Prang 


New Tinted Drawing 
and Construction Papers. 


Teachers will find this new material suitable for pencil, ink, crayon, and water-color 
work of.all kinds; also for making envelopes, boxes, book covers, picture frames, etc. 
Used as backgrounds for sketches, compositions, or designs will give beautiful and 
satisfactory results. Full sheets, 24x36 inches. Also cut in packages in various 
sizes. Teachers furnished with book of samples on application. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Whatever the“Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


The Stationers supply them. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 


ELEGRAPHIC>PEN. 


“Works, Camden, N. J. 


SS 
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Dixon Pencil 


x At this season of the year do not forget the little ones at school, 
but’ see that they are provided with 
DIXONS PENCILS 
and you will have cause for-thankfulness all through the year. 
“You should be just as careful in the selection of your lead 
pencils as you are in choosing your turkey. : 
It is money well invested to supply your pupils with the best, 
i SE remembering that the lowest in price is not always the cheapest, 
but the best is always the cheapest. 


‘JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE. CO. :: : 


is like a Thanksgiving Turkey — it 
has a quality that is all its own. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 

Manfrs. and Importers of 

CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


THE MAGAZINE 


a Gducation pe 


Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, Eprror, 
records the carefully prepared uiter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 

It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines. Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 


fact that teaching isa great profession and not af 


mere makeshift’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include EpucaTion in their! 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others — 
would keep abreast of the best educationa 
thought. Entire contents strictly original. Unt| 
— commended by highest educational au-' 
thorities. 


$3.00a year, 35 centsacopy. Sample for six 


2-cent stamps. Send for our premium 
THE PALMER CO, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


La France 


Only French Review 1n America. Third year. 


Endorsed by all lovers of good literature in French, | 
Edited by P.G. pe LA ROCHELLE. $1.00 per year, 


Send for sample copy. 
110-120 Boylston St., Boston. 


6t-m 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
EpucatTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE or 


* more at $2.00 each. 


This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 


New ENGLAND PustisuinG Co., 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


have their subscriptions advanced 81X 
MONTHS - sending one NEW yearly 
subsoription 
NeW ENGLAND PTR. CO, 
79-A Beacon 8t., Boston, Mase. 


SQ UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 


WINSHIP 


Beacon Boston, Mass. 


GILLOTT’S 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos, 404, 604 E. F., 303, 603 E.F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript). 
For Semi-slant : Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 
‘ For Vertical hel ana Nos. 1045 (Verticula:), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 
91 John New York. JOSEPE GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


Sharpens 


work w 
This 


Price, $3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


am leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil 

quickly. 

r’ is in satisfactory use in very many of 

State. From what ‘Gem is the ve know of the results 
best 


either in the school or the of ce. 
Manufactured 4 by ¥F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


Sharpener.’ It does 
This last is of great  Faperenee for school work. 


ere and elsewhere, I am fully 
poe In fact I do 


very 
other. which compares wi 
JOEL 


100 Specially 


TEN WEEKS For 25 CENTS 


Good Articles 


Journal of | 


Edited by Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


Ten Articles on Arithmetic 


By the Editor. 
essential — no non-essential. 


Articles on Boston’s H 


Attractions, 


Articles on Teaching Agriculture in Schools 


By an eminently enccesett County Superin- 


tendent in 


Articles on Important N. E. A. Meetings 


Beginning 
by leaders 


Articles on Authors 
Geographical Articles 
Method Articles 
Devices for Teaching 


Exercises for 
Special Days 


Education 


Cover entire subject. Every 


istorical and Literary 


the Far West. 


with the Madison meeting . 1885, 
of the National Association. 


Short Stories 
By Dr. Winship. 


Week in: Review 


«he best, in the space, in any paper. 


Editorials 


Always readable and up-to-date. 


Other Special Articles 


GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE TO TEACHERS 


Send 25 cents at our risk. 
Send at once, with your address, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


to 


SOMEBODY 
— SOONER OR LATER — 
SOMEBODY 


—Some progressive teacher~ will ask you if you 
have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE If 
ou are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sampie c pies and the ‘‘two- 
cent-a-week plan” as soon as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is one of those phases of 
modern educational progress which it is 


Embarrassing Not to Know. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Agents for New England. 


P. 8.—We buy bright children’s sayings. 


Any subscriber 
of the J: unwat oF Epucation who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending u. , on a postal card, the name and 
addresstor hich he would like the paper sent. 
New Exotanp Postisuine Co. 


‘Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Comphap, 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gon’! Pass, and Tt. Agt. BOSTON, 


cities and towns of the |. 


& 
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Weekly. . .  . $2.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. ad 


In clubs of three or more, 
One renewal and one new subscription, 2S ceed 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 “ 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year. 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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THANKSGIVING. 
Come home! Come home! 
The hearth fires burning. bright 
Call with clear tongues of light, 
Exiles, where’er ye roam, 
Hark! the sweet welcome home; 
The door stands wide, 
Fond hearts and true wait at the ingle-side; 
Come home! ° 


Come home! Come home! 

Haste from the city’s care, 

Home ean no longer spare 

Her own beloved ones now; 

Smooth the close-knitted brow, 
Rest weary head, 

Upon thy childhood’s soft and graceful bed: 
Come home! 


Come home! Come home! 

The fervent hand-clasps feel 

Grappling like links of steel; 

Brothers and sisters all 

Come to your father’s hall, 
To mother’s arms,— 

O dear embrace, beyond all later charms! 
Come home! 


Come home! Come home! 
Surround the festive board, 
Let the health cup be poured, 
And as we quaff it, sing 
To God your thanksgiving! 
Our fathers’ God, 
Who leads us safely home with staff and rod: 


Come home! 
Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


W. C. Hawtey, Salem, Ore.: Commercial 
honesty may be developed from arithmetic, politi- 
cal honesty from history and civics. 

SUPERINTENDENT M. L. PERRIN, Wellesley, 
Mass.: Our all-round teachers must possess an 
alertness, a cleverness of tact, and above all a per- 
sonality, that are unique in the history of teach- 
ing. 

Ava Van Srone Harris: The function of the 
teacher is to assist the child in securing a fine adjust- 
ment of the material upon which the organism works 
to attain its growth, to the activities most alive at 
different periods of growth. 

PrincrpaL E. L. Meap, High School, Milton, 
Mass.: No pupil, under any conditions, ought to be 
humiliated because of a deficiency in his mental 
make up for which he is in no way responsible, but 
it is permissible to make him feel that laziness is a 
disgrace. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. B. GILBert, Rochester, N. 
Y.: It isnot enough to have individual teachers 
adorning their schoolrooms ; there should be care- 
fully devised schemes for color and ornamentation 
of school buildings as a whole, and these schemes 
should be thoroughly carried out in tinting the 
walls and in placing pictures and other works of 
art, 


FAMOUS ADDRESSES IN CONNECTICUT AND NEW HAMPSHIRE ON BDUCA- 
TIONAL EXPENDITURES. 


[Address before the Connecticut State Association. ] 


“My object is to urge that the expenditure per pupil in 
the common schools of the United States is altogether 
insufficient. The average expenditure per pupil for the 
whole school year in the United States in 1900-1901 was 
$21.14; but this expenditure varies from $33.52 in the 
North Atlantic division to only $7.54 in the South Cen- 
tral division. It also varies very much in the different 
states. Thus the highest expenditure is made in New 
York, namely, $41.68, the next highest in the District of 
Columbia, $40.50; the next highest in Nevada, $39.70; 
the next in Colorado, $38.29; the next in Massachusetts, 
$38.21. On the other hand, the lowest expenditures occur 
in the South Atlantic and the South Central divisions; 
North Carolina spending annually $4.56 per pupil; 
Mississippi, $6.48; Georgia, $6.68. This total average 
expenditure being divided by the average length of the 
school term in days yields another interesting figure, 
namely, the average daily expenditure per pupil. For 
the whole United States this in 1900-1901 was 14.7 ceuts; 
but again the range is large. The Western, or Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific division, pays most per pupil per 
day, namely, 22 cents; the North Atlantic division 18.9; 
the South Atlantic division 8.6 cents; and the South 
Central but 7.8 cents. Another figure which has great 
interest is the average number of days of schooling pro- 
vided during the year for every child from five to eight- 
een years of age. This number of days is supposed to 
be 68.3 in the United States as a whole, In the different 
divisions this figure varies from 41 and a fraction in the 
South Atlantic and South Central divisions, to 87.5 in 
the North Atlantic division. 

“Let us now compare the annual expenditure on the 
public-school child with what is made by a well-to-do 
family on its child sent to an endowed or a private 
school. The private school charges a tuition fee of 
from $100 to $500 a year for day pupils, In the endowed 
secondary schools, mostly situated in the country or in 
small towns, the total charge varies between $400 and 
$1,000. Now it is perfectiy easy to provide lodging and 
food for any pupil between the ages of ten and eighteen 
at a cost of $5 a week; so that the charge for tuition and 
general care, and sometimes interest on the plant, at 
these institutions must be from $200 to $600 a year of 
forty weeks. If you ask on what these large tuition 
fees are expended, the answer is chiefly on teaching. A 
public school which has a teacher for every forty pupils 
1s unusually fortunate; the private and endowed schools 
not infrequently provide a teacher for every eight or ten 
pupils. Moreover, they employ a more expensive kind of 
teacher; for they use a larger proportion of men, 
and a larger proportion of college graduates. For 
children of from six to ten there is a very similar dis- 
proportion between the tuition fees in private schools 
and the expenditure per pupil in the public schools. I 
vite these figures simply to show that well-to-do Amer- 
icans, who can afford to spend on the education of their 
children whatever seems advantageous, are ready to 
spend liberally for their children’s education. Is it not 
plain that if the American people were all well-to-do, 
they would multiply by four or five the present average 
school expenditure per child and per year? That is, 
they would make the average expenditure per pupil for 
the whole school year in the United States from $80 to 
$100 for salaries and mainienance instead of $17.36 as 
now. Is it not obvious that instead of providing in the 
public schools a teacher for forty or fifty pupils, they 
would provide a teacher for every ten or fifteen pupils? 
Would there not be a playground around every school- 
house? If the American people thought they could 
afford it, would not a schoolhouse be kept in as perfect 
sanitary condition as a hospital? 

“J wish to urge on you the proposition that the Amer- 
ican people cannot afford to persist in the present low 
school expenditure per pupil and per year. My first ar- 
gument in support of this proposition is that, as a na- 
tion and on the whole, in spite of many successes, we 
have met with many failures of various sorts in our 
efforts to educate the whole people and still see before us 
many unsurmounted difficulties, It is indisputable that 


we have experienced a profound disappointment in the 
results thus far obtained from a widely diffused popular 
education. We ought to spend more public money on 
schools, because the present expenditures do not produce 
all the good results which were expected and may be 
reasonably aimed at, I proceed to the unwelcome task 
of enumerating some of our disappointments with pop- 
ular education. 

“For more than two generations we have been strug- 
gling with the barbarous vice of drunkenness, but have 
not yet discovered a successful method of dealing with it. 
Legislation has been variable, and in moral significance 
uncertain. In some states we have been depending on 
prohibitory legislation, but the intelligence of the peope 
has been insufficient either to enforce such legisiation or 
to substitute better. This is um accusation not against 
the moral disposition of the majority of the peopie, but 
against their reas.n.ng power; and it is precisely 
that reasoning power which good schools ought to train, 

“The persistence of gambling is another disappo.nting 
thing to the advocates of popular education; for gam- 
bling is an extraordinarily unintelligent form of pleas- 
urable excitement. It is a prevalent vice among ail 
savage people, but one which a moderate cultivation of 
the intelligence—a very little foresight and the least 
sense of responsibility—should be sufticient to eradicate. 

“Next, it must be confessed that the results of univer- 
sal suffrage are not in all respects what we should have 
expected from a people supposed to be prepared at 
school for an intelligent exercise of the suffrage. Our 
fathers expected that good government would flow from 
universal suffrage as naturally as the brook from its 
wooded watershed. We have discovered from actual 
observation that universal suffrage often produces bad 
government, especially in large cities. 

“It is a reproach to popular education that the gravest 
crimes of violence are committed in great number ail 
over the United States, in the older states as well as in 
the newer, by indiv.duals and by mobs, and with a large 
measure of impunity. The population produces a con- 
siderable number of burglars, robbers, rioters, lynchers, 
and murderers, and is not intelligent enough either to 
suppress or to exterminate these criminals. 

“Again, the nature of the daily reading matter sup- 
plied to the American public, affords much ground ‘for 
discouragement in regard to the results thus far obtained 
by the common schools. Since one invaluable result of 
education is a taste for good reading, the purchase by the 
people of thousands of tons of ephemeral reading matter 
which is not good in either form or substance, shows 
that one great end of popular education has not been at- 
tained. 

“A similar unfavorable inference concerning ‘popular 
education may be drawn from the quality of the popular 
theatres of to-day. 

‘Americans are curiously subject to medical delusions. 
They are the greatest consumers of patent medicines in 
the world, and the most credulous patrons of all sorts of 
‘medicine men’ and women, and of novel healing arts. 
Is it not a just inference that the common schools have 
not done what they ought towards developing the power 
to reason justly? 

“That labor strikes should occur more and more fre- 
quently, and be more and more widespread, has been an- 
other serious disappointment in regard to the outcome 
of popular education, The strike is often resorted to for 
reasons not made public, at least, not till aucer the strike 
has taken place, thus exhibiting an utter lack of faith 
in the very best means of remedy for industrial wrongs; 
namely, publicity. When the capitalists or the middle- 
men who resist a strike do so without publishing their 
reasons, the demonstration of lack of faith in publicity 
is complete. Yet publicity is the great security for de- 
mocracy; the best weapon against political, social, in- 
dustrial, or commercial wrong-doing, and, in the long 
run, the most trustworthy means of political and social 
progress. The industrial wars which so seriously dim- 
inish the productiveness and prosperity of the country 
are evidences that the common schools have grappled 
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unsuccessfully with the tremendous problem put before 
them; and this remark applies just as much to the em- 
ployers as to the employed. When I use these industrial 
conflicts to illustrate the inadequacy of American 
schools, I am impugning, not the motives of the com- 
batants, but their intelligence—an intelligence which 
such education as the country supplied has left seriously 
defective. In these days such conflicts, if they have rea- 
sonable grounds, are ultimately settled by reason; yet 
the parties are often stupid enough to try for months to 
settle them by force; that is, by inflicting pecuniary 
losses and physical and moral injuries, and creating 
widespread confusion and alarm. Verily, as Franklin 
said: ‘Experience keeps a dear school’; but fools will 
learn in no other, and scarce in that. It is clear that 
American common schools have not succeeded in pre- 
venting that sort of fool from abounding. _ 

“The spoils or patronage system in the civil service of 
the United States illustrates in a striking way the inade- 
quacy of the training supplied by the public schools. 
Many people have supposed that the introduction, devel- 
opment and tenacity of the patronage system were evi- 
dences of moral perversion in the mass of the people. 
Doubtless there has often been moral obliquity in the 
patrons and sometimes in the patronized; but it seems 
t> me that in the great mass of the people it has been 
chiefly lack of perceiving and reasoning power, which 
has caused them to submit to, or even encourage, the 
patronage system. They have reither seen straight nor 
reasoned clearly about its undemocratic, corrupting and 
inefficient quality. They have not understood how de- 
moralizing to youth is the hope of getting on in the 
world by the unearned favor of powerful persons. 

“Lastly, the final test of the value of the education 
given to an individual or to a nation is continuous men- 
tal growth. If we include in this growth the develop- 
ment of character this continuous enlargement and im- 
provement is the supreme human felicity. Now, there 
are two common obstacles to the attainment of this 
felicity—the first is the untimely arrest of education in 
youth; the second is the dulling and contracting effect 
of many methods of earning the livelihood. Any com- 
prehensive survey of the social and jndustrial conditions 
of the American people will bring an open-minded in- 
quirer to the conclusion that these two obstacles to the 
continuous development of the human individual are 
both formidable to-day. For millions of American chil- 
dren systematic education stops far too soon; and for 
millions of adults the mode of earning the livelihood 
affords so little mental training, and becomes so auto- 
matic, that mental growth is seriously hindered, if not 
arrested. In such cases—and they occur by millions— 
it is in reading and in the play of the domestic affec- 
tions and the social interests that lie all the possibilities 
of mental and spiritual growth. Shall we not agree that 
from this point of view the American schools have thus 
far been much less serviceable than they ought to have 
been, or, at least, than we want them to be. 

“These illustrations will suffice to convince us that 
the results of American education have hitherto fallen 
far short of the hopes and expectations of its founders 
and advocates, and that it has great tasks before it, if it 
is to promote effectively public righteousness and the 
general welfare and happiness. But these great tasks 
will involve the greater expenditures I am pleading for. 

“Let us now consider briefly some of the unprecedented 
difficulties which American education has not yet been 
able to overcome. 

“We are trying to prepare all American boys and girls 
for a life of unprecedented freedom, and the American 
schools and colleges must not only train the intelligence 
of every pupil, but must implant moral restraints and 
ideal standards which will help him through the perils 
of an unprecedented liberty. 

“Again, American schools and colleges have a task 
without precedent, because of the extraordinary varied 
nature of the families to which their pupils belong. In 
all our cities, even the oldest, the schools have to deal 
with families of various races, religions, and social -his- 
tories. The country is assimilating people from all over 
Europe; and it is the American school which effects the 
greater part of the assimilation. No other schools and 
colleges in the world have such a task. It is this diffi- 
culty which so retards the success of the new efforts to 
teach the English language and literature in the pubi'c 
schools. A day school can hardly overcome the effects 
of rude speech or foreign speech at home. If the multi- 
farious people who emigrate to America had had experi- 
ence of public liberty, the task would be easier; but the 
greater part of them have had experience of oppression, 
of economic defeat, or of impenetrable social hedges. 
No wonder that American schools and colleges have 
staggered under this almost insupportable burden. 


“Again, our schools and colleges have been trying to 
prepare their pupils for a subsequent life out in a world 


which has itself been shifting and changing with an un- 
precedented rapidity, The whole world has been made 
over since 1850. The American schools and colleges 
have had to readjust themselves incessantly to sweeping 
changes in the condition of society. The schools have, 
of course, improved; but they have not kept pace with 
industrial and social development. 

“These considerations may be accepted as reasonab‘e 
explanations of the shortcomings of American education, 
They do not alter the facts that the disappointments of 
its friends have been many and deep, and that immense 
difficulties beset its path. What should be the effect on 
our minds to-day of these disappointments and of these 
unsurmounted difficulties? Surely a new and hearty 
resoluticn to do what we can to make the schools better 
and more effective to all righteous ends. But this 
greater effectiveness unquestionably means greater cost- 
liness. Could anybody imagine it to be unreasonable to 
spend for the mental and moral training of a child, as 
much as is spent on his food? If that equality in ex- 
penditure ceuld be established all over the Union, there 
would result a prodigious improvement in the public 
schools.” 


{Address before New Hampshire State Association. ] 


The first gain I mention is the kindergarten, which 
was tardily introduced into our country, and is not yet 
widely adopted as part of the public school system. It 
is a comparatively expensive addition because the pro- 
portion of pupils to a teacher is small. Gentleness takes 
more time and patience than peremptoriness or violence, 
and to interest children requires more effort than to 
drive them. Schools and colleges of every grade have 
learned much from the kindergarten, about the import- 
ance of dealing with the individual child, rather than 
with large groups of children. The kindergarten als» 
sets an excellent example to all schools, in making it 
part of the teacher’s function to know something per- 
sonally of the families from which her pupils come. 

_In the selection of the studies of the first eight schcol 

years out of the twelve there has been substantial im- 
provement within thirty years. Thus there are more 
observation studies on the program; less arithmetic, ard 
a little more geography; less spelling and grammar, 
and more literature; wiser teaching of geography as a 
natural history subject, and not ss a list of names; a 
better teaching of history as a story of discoveries, in- 
custries, commerce, peoples,-and institutions, and not of 
battles and dynasties. These improvements have all in- 
volved additional cost. _Well-informed and _ skiiful 
teachers cost more than lesson-hearers. 

Important improvements in the programs of second- 
ary schools have also taken place, Fewer subjects are 
now required of the individual, although more subjects 
are taught in the schools, The attention of the pupil 
can be more concentrated on kindred subjects, and one 
or two subjects may be carried beyond the e!emen's, 
This improvement has involved larger expenditure. 
Again, it is a great improvement in secondary education 
that more and more the important decision concerning 
the termination of education can be postponed. It 


makes an incalculable difference in the future career of: 


a boy or girl, whether his or her education is to stop 
at fourteen, at eighteen, at twenty-one or at twenty-five. 
and the longer that vital decision can be postponed the 
better. But if the forking of the ways in scecndary 
schools be postponed till the sixteenth cr seveiteenth 
year, it follows that a more costly education is given to 
all children up to that age. 

The continuous creation of new secondary schools for 
boys, placed agreeably in the country, has been a notice- 
able phenomenon during the past thirty years. The 
revival is due in part to denominational zeal. Other 
motives, however, have worked to the same end, ‘It ‘s 
difficult to bring up boys in the cities under healthful 
conditions, and the luxury of the home-life among some 
rich people has proved prejudicial to their children. 
The parents themselves have seen this, and have adopted 
the European remedy of sending the children away from 
home. Now all these schools are much more costly 
than the day-schools. 

Within twenty years past there has been throughout 
the country a striking improvement in school bui dings, 
the expenditure for this purpose having been in many 
communities very generous. These new bulldings are 
much better heated and ventilated; they are also kept 
cleaner. 

The cost of public school systems has been materially 
increased during the last twenty years, by the institu- 
tion of three new kinds of schools—the manual training 
school, the mechanic arts high school and evening 
school. All these branches were introduced into our 
country by private beneficence, and have only gradually 
been adopted into public school systems. The accept- 
ance of these three new kinds of school, as schools 


properly to bé stipported by taxation, illustrates strik- 
ingly the readiness of the American population to under- 
take new burdens for the education of the children. 

Changes in the education, modes of appointment, and 
tenure of school teachers, all tend to make the teachers 
more highly trained for their work and more permanent 
in service, That means of course a heavier total charge 
for salaries, 

Within twenty years there has been an increasing em- 
ployment of educational experts in the supervising and 
executive functions of urban school systems. This 
transformation has been effected in a few American 
cities, with the best results, and is to be recommended 
wherever the size of the system is sufficient to warrant 
employment of even a single cxpert superintendent and 
a single business manager. 

The remarkable increase in the past fifteen years in 
the proportion of American children who attend second- 
ary schools is a great educational gain. Parents realize 
more and more that the more prolonged the education 
of the child, the better his or her chance will be in the 
competition to which every newcomer is exposed in the 
world of industry and commerce. The opening of many 
new employments to women has had some effect to in- 
crease the resort to high schools, just as it has surely 
increased the resort of women to colleges. 

Child labor in factories is a bar to school attendance; 
but no such objection applies to the new occupations for 
women in the commercial world, since these occupations 
are hardly accessible to women. before eighteen or 
twenty years of age. . 

The successes obtained in the higher education of the 
country during the past thirty years admirably il‘us- 
trates the fact that much more money has been spent on 
education by the generation now in activity than by any 
of its predecessors, and spent with entire satisfaction. 
The greatest educational success of the last thirty years 
is the complete adoption of the elective system in a few 
institutions, and its partial and progressive introduction 
in almost all. The elective system is more costly than 
the prescribed, but it has made real scholarship possible 
to thousands of young Americans by the time they are 
twenty-two years of age, it has raised very much the 
standard of labor for both teachers and taught in our 
colleges and universities, and it has made it possible for 
thousands of American students to win that joy or de- 
light in study which acccmpanies the sense of mastery 
or of clear achievement. Accompanying this great ad- 
ministrative success another improvement of the utmost 
value is the raising of the standard of attainment for 
professors. This means a longer and more thorough 
preparation, and accordingly a higher salary. 

In no department of education has greater improve- 
ment been made during the past generation than in pro- 
fessional education. The whole provision for training 
young men for the new scientific professions has been 
created in this country during the last fifty years, and 
America’s success in the scientific industries is evidence 
that the new schools of science and technology have done 
good work. The changes, however, in education for the 
old professions of divinity, law, and medicine are quite 
as striking as the new creations for applied science, If 
I were asked to say in what department of Harvard 
University the educational change has been greatest 
since 1870, I should answer the medical school, There, 
and in many other medical schools of the United States, 
the whole method of instruction has been changed, root 
and branch; and the raw material of the school—the in- 
coming students—has changed to an extraordinary de- 
gree within the same period. 

Two other costly developments of the past thirty 
years have had influence along the whole line of educa- 
tion from the primary school through the university. 
The first is the higher education of women, a develop- 
ment which has taken place within a single generation, 
involving a large increase of expenditure. The second 
is the increased attention given to the welfare of the 
body, and to athletic sports. With characteristic Amer- 
ican intensity these useful tendencies have been greatly 
exaggerated; yet incalculable good has resulted from 
them. In the comparative abandonment of farm life a 
great variety of outdoor sports is necessary to defend 
society against bodily degeneration. 

Every educational improvement of .the past thirty 
years that I have mentioned has been costly; but every 
one has justified itself in the eyes of the taxpayers, or 
of those who voluntarily pay for it; not one would now 
be recalled; and the total result encourages the expec- 
tation that large additional expenditures would com- 
mend themselves to the people at the start and in the 
end would prove to be both profitable in the material 
sense and civilizing in the humane sense. 


You have doubtless noticed that the gains I have re- 
ported are chiefly in education above fourteen years of 
age. There has been improvement, yet the great major- 
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ity of American children do not get beyond the eighth 
grade. Philanthropists, socia) philosophers and friends 
of free institutions, is that the fit educational outcome 
of a century of democracy in an undeveloped country of 
immense natural resources? Leaders and guides of the 
people, is that what you think just and safe? People of 
the United States, is that what you desire and intend? 


CONFLICTING DEMANDS ON OUR SEC 
UNDARKY SCHOOLS* 


BY PRESIDENT A. T. HADLEY, 


The term “secondary schools,” which is realy a 
Vrench expression transplanted to conditions which 
it does not very well fit, is made to cover a great 
variety of different institutions—publie high sciools, 
imanual training schools, semi-public academies, 
<chools based on purely private endowment in the 
hands of trustees, and schools without endowment 
which prepare boys for college. The character of 
the edueation undertaken in these schoo!'s is as 
varied as the character of the schools themselves. 
Most of the public schools of this type and many of 
ihe private ones are expected to use the same cliss- 
rvos to prepare some boys for classical courses in 
college, to prepare other boys for scientific schools, 
to give some others who are not going to colleg> the 
whole introduction to the world of seience and let- 
ters which they are likely to get in any systematic 
way. and to furnish some others who have not the 
time for this full introduction to general culture a 
technical training in the studies which shall fit them 
for commercial life. In other words, they must s) 
adapt their teaching that it shall be equally well- 
fitted to be a part of a long course in secondary edu- 
cation for the boy who goes to college, a part of a 
sumewhat shorter course of secondary educat’oa for 
the hoy who goes to the scientific school, the whole 
of a course of secondary education for the boy who, 
when he leaves the high school, goes into business or 
professional study, or a mixed course of secondary 
education and technical traming for the boy who 
treats the secondary school as in some measure a 
business college. 

[t will not do to underestimate these difficulties, 
as was done, for example, by the Committee of Ten. 
This error on the part of that committee was one 
reason why their extremely able report has not had 
a practical fruitfulness in proportion to its ability. 
The Committee of Ten took the position that every 
subject ought to be taught in the same way to boys 
who were preparing for college, and to those who did 
not intend to go to college; and many of its mem- 
hers held pretty clearly to the idea that in the mat- 
ter of subjects as well as methods of teaching the 
needs of the two classes of boys were not very dis- 
similar—in other words, that a subject which ought 
to be given a prominent place in an independent 
high school course should, under proper. restrictions, 
be made a corresponding part of the entrance re- 
quirements for college. If we could accept th-se 
two prineiples the case would be comparatively 
simple. But the matter is not thus simp’e. In a 
reat many subjects the methods of teaching which 
are most suitable for the boy or girl who intends to 
vo on with the study afterward are very different 
from those which are suitable for the boy or girl 
who has no such future course to look 
forward to. ‘The pupil who is taking a short course 
wishes a comprehensive survey of the field. The 
pupil of the same age who is studying the same sub- 
ject as part of his preparation for subsequent work 
cares less for comprehensiveness, and very muc!) 
more for thorough drill on difficult points. This 
fact is recognized in our best colleges. The courses 
in law which they give for those men who do not 
intend to be lawyers are very different from those 
which best meet the needs of those who intend to 
pursue professional studies afterward. The courses 
in mathematics for the scientific student who intends 
to be an engineer must be made different in charac- 
ter from those of the student of the same age who is 
preparing for work in chemistry or biology. The 
same thing holds good in school work. To a boy 
who is going on with a subject afterward, the all- 


* Abstract of addr ss before the Hampden County Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 


important thing in teaching is thoroughness. We 
must lay the foundations deep in order that they 
may bear the high structure which is to be erected 
thereon. But if the boy is not going on with this 
subject, concrete achievement is at least as import- 
ant an end as thoroughness. We have two or three 
or four years in which to lay the foundations, and 
build the building both. If we spend all the time 
laying foundations, we have nothing erected thereon. 
Better far that we should content ourselves with 
making those foundations strong enough to support 
the building that we have planned, and then have 
time to erect a house thereon which, though it may 
not he a triumph of engineering skill or a monument 
for the ages, will, nevertheless, have wal's and a ro f 
that will shelter its owner from the weather while he 
does his work, and windows out of which he may 
look as opportunity offers upon the word as it 
passes by. 

This same principle applies to the choice of su- 
jects of study-as to the choice of methods of teach- 
ing. A course of study which is very good for a boy 
of seventeen when he is going into business imme- 


diately thereafter, may prove very bad for one who — 


has, before him three or four years of general educa- 
tion before settling down to the routine of his trade 
or profession. The boy who is going from the high 
school into a business life, where he will have little 
opportunity for reading, and none at all for system- 
atic study, is anxious, and justly anxious, to make 
himself acquainted with many sciences, and to get 
at least an impression of much history and many 
kinds of literature. This is absolutely right. It is 
good for the boy at the time, because the very 
breadth of the field creates a stimulus to his mind, 
and prevents the necessarily superficial character of 
the work from impairing his habits of attention. 
Kven if the eclectic character of such a course leads 
the boy to seek intellectual dissipation rather than 
intellectual training in his studies, the hard work of 
his business or of his technical education wh'‘ch is 
coming at the end of the year will recall him to his 
better self before any particular harm is done. But 
if a hoy who has taken a course of this kind at- 
tempts to repeat it for two or three years more in his 
college life, the evil is manifest and sometimes 
proves irrevocable. Having had a course of sweets 
in education, it has become impossible for him to 
get back to the solid meats, and disastrous to repeat 
his dessert three times over. 

In spite of the difficulties with which any such 
change is attended, it would be well to reject the 
theory that the same methods of teaching and the 
same choices of subject are right for those with 
whom the course is preparatory, and those with 
whom the course is complete. We should recognize 
that we have several problems to deal with instead 
of one; that the so-called commercial courses in our 
high schools are not of the nature of secondary edu- 
cation at all, but technical training, subject to the 
same rules and characteristics which govern the 
work of technical schools of other kinds; that there 
should be a difference in the choice of studies and 
character of teaching for pupils who are going to 
college and for pupils who are not going to college. 
Wherever we can, we should provide the classical 
course for the boy of literary tastes who can afford to 
take the long time required, the full scientific 
course for the boy of mafhematical tastes who can go 
to a school of science or technology, and at the 
same time a high school course complete in itself 
for those whose tastes dre not distinctly classical or 
distinctly mathematical. In attempting to reduce 
the studies of all classes more closely to.a common 
type we run a very great risk of producing a result 
which falls far short of meeting the needs of any. 


LINCOLN’S LAST THANKSGIVING PROC- 
LAMATION. 


(For November 24, 1864.) 

It has pleased Almighty God to prolong our national 
life another year. Defending us witn His guardian care 
against unfriendly designs from abroad, and vouchsafing 
us, in His mercy, many-and signal victories over the en- 
emy (who is of our household), it has also pleased our 
Heavenly Father to favor as well our citizens in their 


homes as our soldiers in their camps, and our sailors on 
the rivers and seas, with unusual health. 

He has largely augmented our free population by 
emancipation and by immigration, while He has opened 
to us new resources of wealth, and has crowned the 
labor of our workingmen in every department of indus- 
try with abundant reward. 

Moreover, He has been pleased to animate and inspire 
our minds and hearts with fortitude, courage, and reso- 
lution sufficient for the great trial of civil war into 
which we have been brought by our adherence as a na- 
tion to the cause of freedom and humanity, and to afford 
to us reasonable hopes of an ultimate and happy deliv- 
erance from all our dangers and afflictions. 

Now, therefore, I, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, President of 
the United States, do hereby appoint and set apart the 
last Thursday in November next as a day which I de- 
sire to be observed by all my fellow-citizens, wherever 
they may then be, as a day of thanksgiving and praise to 
Almighty Ged, the beneficent Creator and Ruler of tie 
Universe. 

Done at the City of Washington, this twentieth day of 
October, in the year of Our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States the eighty-ninth. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the President: — 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD, Secretary of State. . 


McKINLEY’S LAST THANKSGIVING | 
PROCLAMATION. 


(For November 29, 1900.) 

It has pleased Almighty God to bring our nation in 
safety and honor through another year. The works of 
religion and charity have everywhere been manifest. 
Our country, through all its extent, has been blessed 
with abundant harvests. Labor and the great industries 
of the people have prospered beyond all precedent, Our 
commerce has spread all over the world. Our power 
and influence in the cause of freedom and enlightenment 
have extended over distant seas and lands. The lives of 
our official representatives and many of our people in 
China have been marvellously preserved. We have been 
generally exempt from pestilence and other great calami- 
ties; and even the tragic visitation which overwhelmed 
the city of Galveston made evident the sentiments of 
sympathy and Christian charity by virtue of which we 
are one united people. 

Now, therefore, I, WILLIAM McKINLEY, President of 
the United States, do hereby appoint and set apart 
Thursday, the twenty-ninth day of November next, to 
be observed by all the people of the United States, at 
home or abroad, as a day of thanksgiving and praise to 
Him who holds the nations in the hollow of His hand. 
I recommend that they gather in their several places of 
worship and devoutly give Him thanks for the pros- 
perity wherewith he has endowed us, for seed time and 
harvest, for the valor, devotion, and humanity of our 
armies and navies, and that they humbly pray for the 
continuance of His Divine favor, for concord and amity 
with other nations, and for righteousness and peace in 
all our ways. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-ninth day 
of October, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred, and of the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and twenty-fifth. 

(Signed) WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
(Seal) By the President: — 
JOHN HAY, Secretary of State. 


THE TWIN TROUBLE. 


In Miss Nettie P. Clark’s school, Fairview, N. Y. 

Miss Clark—*How is your sister’s cold this morn- 
ing. Is she not well enough to come to school?’ 

Twin child—*“If you please, ma’am, she hasn’t got 
a cold; it’s a fever.” 

Miss Clark—“Did you not tell me yesterday that 
it was a ‘cold’ that kept her home?” 

Twin—“No ma’am, I didn’t tell you anything; it 


was me that was home yesterday with a cold, and _ 


it is she that is at home to-day with the fever.” 
Miss Clark—“Oh, ah! probably; but I don’t see 
how you are quite sure of it!” 


The one green field in all the landscape drear! 
As fresh and fair as e’er in June 
Beneath glad summer’s glowing smile— 
To all who pass a radiance of good cheer; 
I would my life might give such ray 
My friends among, when days are dark 
And faith is faint and love is low 


And God seems very, very far away. 
—Carroll Austin. 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE.—( VI) 


BY CHARLES F. KING, BOSTUN. 


“ARGUMENTS FOR CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


We have thus far learned that children are far 
from perfect, that some children need punishments 
as well as rewards to help them do right, and that 
punishments must cometimes be severe, owing to the 
want of parental control and the slow growth of 
self-control, and the compulsory law which brings a 
considerable number of children difficult to manage 
into our schools; that the substitutes for corporal 
punishments are not satisfactory, and that suspen- 
sion and expulsion should be used only after all the 
other means have failed. ; 

1, Corporal punishment, with all its objections, 
is a practical remedy which is more effective in cer- 
tain cases than any other, and generally acts so 
quickly as to save an immense amount of time to 
the teacher and the rest of the school. 

2. Wherever used it prevents the use of worse 
forms of force. 

3. It seems to be necessary for the correction of a 
few children, and is likely to be as long as teachers 
are “imperfect and children are natural. 

4. It fits well the boy nature, which respects the 
person who controls it, even by force. 

5, It has been tried for many generations and in- 
dorsed as the best of all available means by eminent 
authorities. 

First, our old friend Solomon, who ran a large 
private school a long time ago, and who seems to 
have studied children to some purpose, believed in 
the rod. Dr. Thomas Arnold, of England, ac- 
knowledged by all as one of the greate t teachers of 
the world, was also a believer in the rod. Edward 
Thring, a second Arnold, and a great student of boy 
nature, has written one of the best chapters upon 
this subject to be found in the English language, in 
his ““Education and School.” 

The truant officers of Boston, with one exception, 
are in favor of the rule, and declare that corporal 
punishment is often very effective in curing truancy. 

The present corps of teachers in the grammar and 
primary grades are on record. 

The masters of every school, including four girls’ 
schools, favor the retention of the rule. All the 
grammar assistants, except twelve, favor corporal 
punishment. All the primary teachers except 
seven favor the present rule. That is, ninety-nine 
per cent. of the teachers of Boston in the primary 
and grammar grades, believe that permission to ue 
the rattan sometimes should remain in force. 

Why is there such remarkable unanimity of sen- 
timent from these expert teachers? Because, living 
constantly with children, they know the child 
nature. Because they love children and wish to 
save, if possible, even the most vicious, and help all 
to become useful citizens and happy men and women, 
able to control themselves. 

Hear, please, what some of the masters say on this 
subject:— 

One of them says: “The knowledge that corpora! 
punishment can be inflicted has a wholesome effect.”’ 
The master of a large boys’ school writes: “The 
majority of my teachers think that the boys should 
he kept in school,-should be disciplined there, and 
should not be sent out into the streets if it can be 
possibly avoided.” The master of another boys’ 
school writes: “Character, the end and aim of all 
education, can only be secured through discipline, 
secured through the highest motives that are effec- 
tive, but in every case secured.’’"—Address. 


MINNEAPOLIS PAST AND PKESENT. 


This city of 225,000 inhabitants was homesteaded 
in 1849 by John H. Stevens. His coming here was 
due to a snowstorm that held him up when he was 
on his way to Texas to settle on a claim there. 
His 160 acres inéluded the Falls of St. Anthony, 
and the condition of holding the claim was that he 
should maintain a free ferry across the river. The 
account of his experiences fifty vears ago reads like 
4 romance, and in view of what has come to pass in 
Minneapolis seems incredible, 


OXFURD, ENGLAND. 


|New interest attaches to the doings of Oxford 
because of the Rhodes scholarship. The following 
is from the Review of Reviews. |:— 

The college enrolls the student; feeds him; pro- 
vides his bed; assigns to him a tutor as his special 
advisor; opens its gates for him in the morning and 
closes them for him at night; asks him to worship in 
its chapel, play in its cricket matches, wear its colors, 
and row in its Boat; watches cver him, receives mo t 
of his fees, and provides within its walls a consider- 
able portion of his teaching. 

The university assists in matriculating the stu- 
dent, provides part of his teaching, examines him, 
and graduates him. ‘The facilities for study offered 


by it, as distinct from those offered by the colleges, 


are the lectures of its university professors, its gal- 
leries, musenms, and libraries. To ‘the student, 
however, it will be known mainly as a great, g.im, 
and terrible examining board—for the university 
system of England differs from the American in that 
the student's scholarship, instead of being passed 
upon piecemeal by half a hundred professsors at the 
conclusion of as nrany courses, is determined by the 
result of three great examination tests. All the -in- 
struction given—by the colleges, by private tutors, 
or by the university—leads toward these three exam- 
inations. They are the key to the whole educat’onal 
system, and must be passed, in one or other of the 
authorized forms, before a degree can be had. 

The examinations are held in the “Scho ds” build- 
ing in which 1,500 students can be exam'ned at one 
time. There are no freshmen, sophomore, juni rad 
senior classes, though sometimes a student who has 
not vet taken his second examination may be spoken 
of as a junior, and one who has taken it, but not the 
final, as a senior. Yet since students can enter c»l- 
lege at the beginning of any term, and can be grad- 
uated at the close of any semester, there is in Oxfor1 
no ranking by years of residence. Students are 
grouped by colleges, and not by classes. The three 
sets of examinations roughly divide the student’s 
educational life into three parts, and are taken, suc- 
cessively, at or near the beginning of his career, to- 
ward the middle, and at its close. The first, or en- 
trance examination, corresponds quite elcsely with 
the entrance examination at an American college, 
with the exception that the candidate docs not neces- 
sarily pass it before he is entered upon the books a: 
a student. He very likety will not pass it till hs 
fourth term. This is the ardeal known in co’lege 
slang as “Smalls” and in official language as “Re- 
sponsions.”’ This examination may fairly be said to b> 
about equal in severity to the similar test at Har- 
vard-or at Yale. As at American colleges, als», 
under some circumstances, certificates are accepted, 
and it is quite possible that the educational tests 
which may be instituted for the Rhodes scholarships 
by the trustees of the fund may be accepted as part, 
at least. of this examination requirement. The 
second examination may be passed by any student 
after his fourth term, or at the end of his first year; 
and usually is passed before he has completed his 
eighth term, or second year. 


CHURCH A TTENDANCE AND SUNDAY OB. 


SERVANCE. 

There is, in my judgment, no more commanding 
publie duty than attendance at church on Sunday. 
The greater the man’s influence, the more sufficient 
he may be to himself, the greater and more impera- 
tive the duty. 1 do not believe there ever was a man 
who attended church constantly through life, or who 
brought his children to church in their youth, or who 
was taken by his parents to church in his own youth, 
who ever regretted it as he looked back. 

I suppose there are very few persons among those 
who do not go to church themselves who would not 
regard it as a grievous public calamity if all our 
churches were closed, and the public wership of God 
and the preaching of the gospel were discontinued. 
It would, in my judgment, if that were to happ<n, 
he impossible to maintain liberty, self-government, 
or any form of republic, which depends for its suc- 
cess on the character of its citizenship.—Senator 
George F, Hoar, 


- 


NATURE WORK ON THE EVERGREENS—(1.) 


BY ADELINE H. JACOBS, PHILADELPHIA. 

Christmas time with its festive wreaths and ever- 
greens presents an inviting subject for nature study. 
The question, how to get material, solves itself 
readily, for trees from the very heart of the forest 
are brought to our doorsteps. At a suggestior the 
children will bring to the classroom branches of 
trees and pieces of wreaths and trimmings. Such 
contributions, however, should not be relied on en- 
tirely for the lessons. In order to secure a good 
variety of material, the teacher herself should go 
“foresting” through the streets. From the Christ- 
mas trees, low branches, sweeping the ground, will 
become hers for the asking; but by this time, surely 
we all know the many ways of obtaining coveted 


material. for nature work. 
The various kinds of trees which the teacher is 


| likely to secure Will be described, enabling her to 


Red or Norway Pine. . Leaves of White Poplar. 


identify specimens and learn their characteristics. 

Not until she is familiar with the trees, should 
she attempt the lessons. Then she should distribute 
pieces of a few of the trees at one time; and, by her 
questions and suggestions, direct the children to sce 
the important features of the trees. Especially in 
nature work, try to draw from the children reasons 
for the appearance of things, and do not be satisfied 
with repeated descriptions. Branches of the trees 
should be kept in the room, with distinet labels at- 
tached. If placed in jars of water, the leaves fall 
less readily, as drying is retarded. Quick review 
work impresses the names. Frequently, pictures of 
evergreens are found in magazines, illustrating ari- 
eles far from the needs of the schoolroom, yet the 
drawings will show the general appearance and man- 
ner of growing, and, in a way, will supply the lack 
of whole trees. Such pictures always interest chil- 
dren. 

The pines have long, slender, needle-shaped leaves. 
They arise in groups of twos, threes, or fives from 
a scaly base. This consists of a tube or ring of 
small, dry, dwarfed leaves,.very closely crowded to- 
gether, and which protect the green leaves as they 
develop. 

The red or Norway pine has dark green leaves 
reaching a length of five to six inches. They arise 
in pairs. Where the leaves emerge from the scale 
‘eaves, they fit together closely, as the surfaces ap- 
plied together are flat The waiter surfaces of +he 
leaves are rounded and convex. ‘The pasal scales are 
arranged in a flexible tube, sometimes one-half inci 
in length. 

The white pine has finer, smaller, and more flex- 
ible leaves than the above. They are slightly bluish- 
green, and typically five leaves arise together from 
a small circle of scales. The leaves are not cylin- 
drical, as can be felt by twirling a leaf between the 
fingers. ‘There are ridges and flat surfaces running 
the length of the leaf and a cross-section of it is 
triangular, not circular, in shape. Passing the 
fingers from the tip down to the base of the leaf, one 
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feels rough edges formed by minute p rojecting 
spines. 
"The spruces are distinguished from the pines by 
their short, stiff leaves, arising singly from the stem. 
The white spruce has leaves, three-quarters of an 
inch long, arising from a stiff, woody base. These 
hases persist after the leaves fall and give the stem a 
rough studded appearance. The tip of the leaf is 
sharp, pointed, brownish, and somewhat hooked, 
here is an evident upper and lower surface to the 


White Spi uce 


spray; the lattér seeming bare and to lack leaves, 
This is due, not to the lower surface bearing no 
leaves, however, for the basal scales are distributed 
evenly around the stem. The leaves springing from 
the lower surface bend to the sides, instead of pro- 
jecting straight out from their points of attach- 


Hemlock. 


nent. Towards the tip of the branches, all the 
leaves often point directly forward in line with the 
stem, and not radiating out from it. 

The black spruce has very dark foliage. The 
leaves stand out regularly all around the stem axis. 

The hemlock, unlike the preceding trees, is very 
flexible, and its branches droop gracefully, lacking 
iny stiffness. The leaves are flat, about one-half 
inch long,’ with rounded tips. They are bright 
sreen above; and whitish below, due to two white 
bands on the lower surface. As the leaves seem to 
be arranged along the two sides of the stem, the 
spray is flat. 


Distinguish between the dull child, the indifferent, 
wud the shy. Each needs a different treatment. 


Teachers in country schools have faint apprecia- 
tion of what it means to teach in a city school, in 
which not one child was born in the United States. 
| have visited several schools in which this was true, 


LOUISIANA PORCHASE.—(XV.) 


JOSIAH QUINCY’S THREATS OF SECESSION. 


As alluded to previously, the inhabitants of Louisiana 
petitioned Congress in 1804 that the recently acquired 
province might be received into the family of states. 
But all that Congress would do at the time was to ac- 
cept it as a territory—the territory of Orleans, and equip 
it with a territorial government. 

So matters ran along until 1811, when a strenuous at- 
tempt was made to admit the territory as a state. The 
majority of Congress was by this time favorable to such 
action; but there was a hopeless but ardent minority of 
extreme Federalists resolutely opposed to it. Of this 
minority, Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, was a con- 
spicuous member, and a leading and brilliant exponent 
of its views, 

In the session of 1811, Mr. Quincy made a speech, and 
perhaps his most famous speech, in opposition to the ad- 
mission of Louisiana, some portions of which seem little 
less than ludicrous to the-America of to-day. He opened 
his remarks by saying: — . 

“T am compelled to declare it as my deliberate opinion 
that. if this bill passes, the bonds of this Union are vir- 
tually dissolved; that the states which compose it are 
free from their moral obligations; and that as it will be 
the right of all, so it will be the duty of some to pre- 
pare definitely for a separation; amicably, if they can; 
violently, if they must.” 
ee But, suys the gentleman from Tennessee,” he con- 
tinued, “these people have been seven years citizens of 
the United States. I deny it, sir. As citizens of New 
Orleans, or of Louisiana, they never have been, and, by 
the mode proposed, they never will be citizens of the 
United States. They may be girt upon us for a moment, 
but no real cement can grow from such an association.” 


“But the gentleman adds, ‘What shall we do, if we do 
not admit the people of Louisiana into our Union? Our 
children are settling that country.’ Sir, it is no concern 
of mine what he does. Because his children have run 
wild and uncovered into the woods, is that a reason for 
him to break into my house, or the houses of my friends, 
to filch our children’s clothes, in order to cover his chil- 
dren’s nakedness? This Constitution never was, and 
never can be, strained to lap over all the wilderness of 
the West, without essentially affecting both the rights 
and convenience of its real proprietors. It was never 
constructed to form a covering for the inhabitants of the 
Missouri and the Red River country. And whenever it 


is attempted to be stretched over them, it will rend - 


asunder.” 

“Now who believes, who dare assert, that it was the 
intention of the people when they adopted this Consti- 
tution to assign eventually to New Orleans and Louis- 
iana a portion of their political power; and to invest 
all the people those extensive regions might hereafter 
contain with an authority over themselves and their 
descendants.” 

“Do vou suppose the people of the Northern and At- 
lantic states will, or ought to, look with patience and 
see representatives and senators from the Red River and 
Missouri pourjng themselves upon this and the other 
floor, managing the concerns of a seaboard fifteen hun- 
dred miles, at least, from their residence; and having 
a preponderancy in councils, into which, constitution- 
ally, they could never have been admitted? I have no 
hesitation upon this point. They neither will see it, 
nor ought to see it, with content. It is the part of a 
wise man to foresee danger and to hide himself. This 
great usurpation, which creeps into this House, under 
the plausible appearance of giving content to that im- 
portant point-—-New Orleans—starts up a gigantic power 
to control the nation. Upon the actual condition of 
things, there is, there can be, no need of concealment. 
It is apparent to the blindest vision.” 

“By the course of nature, and conformable to the 
acknowledged principles of the Constitution, the sceptre 
of power in this country is passing towards the North- 
west. Sir, there is to this no objection. The right be- 
longs to that quarter of the country. Enjoy it; it is 
yours. Use the powers granted, as you please. But take 
care, in your haste after effectual dominion, not to over- 
load the scale by heaping it with these new acquisitions. 
Grasp not too eagerly at your purpose. In: your speed 
after uncontrolled sway, trample not down this Consti- 
tution.” 

“Already the old states sink in the estimation of 
members, when brought into comparison with these 
new countries. We have been told that ‘New Orleans 
was the most important point in the Union.’ A place 
out of the Union the most important place within it! 
We have been asked, ‘What are some of the small 
states when compared with the Mississippi territory?’ 


The gentleman from that territory spoke of the Missig- 


sippi the other day, as ‘of a high road between’—Good 


heavens! between what? Mr. Speaker—Why ‘the 
Eastern and Western states.’ So that all the north- 
western territories, all the countries, once the extreme 
western boundary of our Union, are hereafter to be de- 
nominated ‘Eastern States’... There is no limit to 
men’s imaginations on this point, short of California 
and the Columbia river!” 

In closing his speech, Mr. Quincy said: “I oppose this 


bill from no animosity to the people of New Orleans, but : 


from the deep conviction that it contains a principle 


incompatible with the liberties and safety of my country. 


I have no concealment of my opinion. The bill, if it 
passes, is a death-blow to the Constitution. It may 
afterwards linger; but lingering, its fate will at no very 
distant period be consummated.” 

Mr. Quincy’s address on the perils surely attendant 
on national expansion may fairly be considered as the 
swan-song of the expiring Federalist party, Within a 
few months of its deliverance, the territory of Orleans 
became the state of Louisiana. But the Constitution 
did not sway and fall like the famous Campanile of St. 
Meark’s at Venice. The admission of Louisiana made it 
easy for other sections west of the Mississippi to find 
their way into the Union, as they became ready for 
statehood. It was a precedent that could be, and was, 
safely followed, until the new state of Louisiana had 
several full-grown sisters in the National family. 


AUTHORS IN THE SCHOOL.—(V1) 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 

GEORGE ELIOT. 
Born—Warwickshire, Eng., November 22, 1819. 
First novel published—1857. 

Married John Walter Cross, May 6, 1880. 
Died in London, December 22, 1880. 


This gifted author’s real name was Mary Ann 
Eyaus, which she changed as a schoolgirl to Marian 
Evans. When she became an author, she chose the 
name George Eliot. 

To nurse her mother in her last illness, she left 
school at sixteen. For several years afterwards she 
was housekeeper for her father. She was shy and 
reflective as a young woman, but at times highly im- 
aginative. She would sob hysterically at an oratorio, 

At nineteen, she was strongly prejudiced against 
novel-reading. She said, “Nothing can be learned 
from novels which cannot be better learned from 
history.” . She had not yet dreamed of becoming a 
novelist herself, and a great one. 

At twenty-five she began literary work by trans- 
lating some German works into English, and writing 
occasional articles. She became assistant editor of 
the Westminster Review in 1851, and wrote able crit- 
iques of the books of that period. 

She was thirty-seven years old before she began to 
write novels, and with much personal misgiving. 
Her first book was “The Sad Fortunes of the Rev. 
Amos Barton.” Blackwood published it, and sent 
her fifty guineas and cordial praise. Dickens and 
Thackeray were delighted with it. ‘Mr. Gilfil’s 
Love Story” and “Janet’s Repentance” followed. 
These three stories were included in one volume, 
“Scenes of Clerical Life.” 

“Adam Bede” appeared in 1858, with its charac- 
ter sketches of Dinah Morris and Mrs. Poyser. 
Blackwood sent her $8,000 for it. Sixteen thousand 
copies were sold the first year. Charles Reade 
styled it “the finest thing since Shakespeare.” 

“<The Mill on the Floss ” came out in 1860, with 
its marvelous picturing of Maggie Tulliver and her 
brother Tom, of Stephen Guest, the village dandy, 
and Mr. Pullet and his peppermint lozenges. This 
book is considered to be in a large measure biograph- 
ical. 

A year later “Silas Marner” appeared, in which 
the chief figure is a half-daft linen weaver, made 
a recluse by misconceptions of others, but tenderly 
loving and caring for a foundling child. Leslie 
Stephen thinks this book “George Fliot’s master- 
piece, and searcely equaled in English literature.” 

George Eliot now changed her plan of writing, 
leaving the description of the humble life of her 
early acquaintances in mid-England, and attempting 
something much more ambitious. 

‘Romola” was published in 1863, in the Cornhi!l 
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In Boston during the past year, the pupils in the 
high schools increased forty-four per cent. more 
than in the schools as a whole. The total increase 
is 4.3 per cent.; in the high echools, 6.1 per cent. 


The New York superintendents are coming to 
Springfield the next time and meet with the New 
England superintendents. Superintendent A. W. 
Edson, of New York, is president of that associa- 
tion. 


Professor Ellwood P. Cubberley has prepared a 
“Syllabus of Lectures on the History of Education, 
with Selected Bibliographies” (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company) which is by far the most satis- 
factory of anything of the kind that has yet ap- 
peared. 

The great event of the past week, nationally, 
was the voluntary increase of the wages of 59,000 
employees of the Pennsylvania railroad. The rise 
of 10 per cent. means more than $4,000,000 a year 
outlay by the road. It is an investment, however, 
and not an expense. 

The following statistics are suggestive. In 
France the proportion of women who are mothers 
among the women from eighteen to forty is as fol- 


lows :— Per 1,000. 
In the very rich districtS............cececccccsccsoes 34 
Among people comfortably off..........--+eeeeeeeees 65 
Among the mercantile 72 
Among mechanics and 95 
Among ordinary laborers 108 


The late census shows that of the 38,600,000 
population of France, there are:— 


Bachelors over thirty years of age.............. 1,376,591 
Families without children ..............-eee0-- 3,848,572 
Families with one 2,639,834 
Families with two 2,364,202 
Families with three children................... 1,589,960 
Families with more than three children........ 1,222,110 


LANGDON— WEBSTER. 


William H. Langdon is elected superintendent of 
schools in San Francisco over Mr. Webster, who, as 


candidate for re-election, ran 3,000 behind his party 
ticket. Mr. Webster was bitterly opposed by many 
of the leading educational forces of the city, who 
rejoice in his defeat. Mr. Langdon is a young man 
around whom there was a notable rally of educa- 
tional people. He has been teaching in the city 
but five years, and it required a plucky campaign 
to win. 


RETIREMENT OF DR. ATKINSON. 


Dr. F. W. Atkinson retires from the superintend- 
ency of education in the Philippines on January 1, 
and will travel in Siam, Java, India, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Europe. While he is not seriously ill, his 
labors and the climate have affected him unfavor- 
ably until it is indispensable that he should travel 
for rest and ultimately return to this country for 
special treatment. No one has done better work, to 
state it mildly, for any phase of our colonial life 
than has Dr. Atkinson. To no man is this country, 
or the native populations, more indebted than to 
him. 


AFTERNOONS FREE AT N. E. A, 


One of the notable departures at the meeting of 
the N. FE. A. in Boston will be the placing of all 
general sessions in the evening, all department 
meetings in the forenoons, leaving the afternoons 
free for social functions and sight-seeing. This is 
the most sensible feature of the program thus far 
suggested. By this means the meetings will be 
largely attended without the slightest interference 
with opportunities for enjoying receptions and look- 
ing about. It is improbable that there will ever be 
a return to the old-time all-day program. 


MISSOURI’S GOOD WORE. 


At the recent election, by a very decisive. vote, 
Missouri declared in favor of encouraging the pro- 
gressive educational policy of its present superin- 
tendent of schools by adopting two constitutional 
amendments. One raises the levy for school pur- 
poses from forty cents on the one hundred dollars 
assessed valuation to sixty cents. The other con- 
tinues the investment of four and a half millions of 
permanent public school funds in state securities 
bearing six per cent. State Superintendent W. T. 
Carrington was re-elected by a plurality of 44 000, 
a larger plurality than has been given a candidate 
for any office in that state for some years. The 
state is to be congratulated upon Mr. Carrington’s 
triumphant re-election, and he upon the noble en- 
dorsement of his educational policies. 


PHILADELPHIA’S GLORY. 


The most beautiful public school building in the 
United States will be dedicated in Philadelphia this 
week Saturday. It has cost $1,500,000, and at the 
dedication Theodore Roosevelt, President of the 
United States, will deliver an address. Here was 
the first free public high school, outside of New 
England, and it is eminently fitting that its dediea- 
tion should be honored by the nation’s leader. 
There have been 9,000 invitations sent out, and 
while only the first 2,000 who accept can have tickets 
to the specific dedicatery address, all who accept 
will receive tickets to some of the special functions 
connected — therewith. 
spired to make this the most notable single public 
scheol event in our modern educational history. It 
is worth much to have a President who is pleased to 
be present and to make an appropriate and import- 
ant address. 


A NEW INDIANA NORMAL SCHOOL. 


On her extreme western border Indiana has a 
large, prosperous, and progressive normal school 
with collegiate aspirations. With this she has been 
content to the present time. Now there is unrest. 
Ohio starts off with two new normal schools under 
the wings of two state colleges. Illinois has multi- 
plied her schools, and Michigan has made her one 
one school into three, and Wisconsin has a large and 
thrifty school in each section of the state. A com- 


Circumstances have con-’ 


mittee consisting of J. W. Carr, of Anderson, C. M. 
McDaniel, and R. A. Ogg are getting a consensus 
of opinion by asking a large number of teachers 
superintendents, members of school boards, college 
and normal school professors and presidents the e 
questions:— 

1. Does Indiana need another state normal 
school? 

2. Is it advisable to ask the next state legisla- 
ture to establish such-a school? 

3. Have you any suggestions concernitig the 
kind of buildings that should be erected, the proper 
location of the school, and the best way to secure 
its establishment? 

It is generally conceded that, unless the two 
state universities unite in active opposition, there 
will at no distant day be a second normal schoo! 
in the extreme east of the state. 


= 


4A NOTABLE UTTERANCH. 


All honor and high honor to Governor-elect 
James B. Frazier, of Tennessee, who has made a plea 
for better schools in his campaign speeches. Here 
is a sample:— 

“I need not tell you that education and prosperity 
go hand in hand. I need not tell you that the 
richest and most valuable asset of this great and 
rich state is not its mines and its factories, its for- 
ests and its farms, but it is the 800,000 boys and 
girls of 'Tennessee who are to make its future citizen- 
ship, and to build for it its wealth and its power. 
Jn our important cities and town’ the state and 
county funds can be supplemented by a municipal 
tax, and there, as a rule, our public schools are well 
equipped, well taught, and of sufficient length. The 
trouble is with our country schools. The great bulk 
of the population of Tennessce lives in the country. 
They are the steady farmers who till the soil, pro- 
duce the wealth, and pay liberally their taxes to the 
state. I say that their sons and daughters are en- 
titled to have better schools and longer school 
terms, that they may be better equipped to meet the 
responsibilities and fight the great battles of life, 
and if I am elected your governor, I shall make a 
supreme effort to bring about this result so much 
needed and so imperatively demanded. I want to 
live to see the day when every boy and girl in Ten- 
nessee, whether living in the country or city, 
whether the child of poverty and toil or the child of 
wealth and luxury, shall attend, or have the oppor- 
tunity of attending, a well-taught school for at least 
nine months in every year. And when this is done 
you will see your penitentiary problem simplified, 
your criminal-costs bills grow infinitely less, and the 
productive energy and wealth of this great state be 
many times multiplied.” 


MRS. STANFORD'S IDEALS. 


Mrs. Leland Stanford has enunciated some prin- 
ciples for college action that are worthy the atten- 
tion of other institutions. Here are a few of her 
statements which are to be law and gospel at Stan- 
ford University :— 

I desire that the university shall be forever kept 
out of politics, and that no professor shall elec- 
tioneer among or seek to dominate other professors 
or the students for the success of any political party 
or candidate in any political contest. 

I hope that every voter, whether professor or 
student, will always thoroughly inform himself upon 
every principle involved, and as to the merits of 
every candidate seeking his suffrage, and then vote 
according to his own best judgment and conscience, 
irrespective of any importunity of others. And in 
order to freely do this he should not be subjected tv 
any importunity, since it is possible that cases might 
arise where a mere suggestion might be understood 
to be a covert demand. 

It has been the history of universities that their 
professors rarely take the public rostrum in politica! 
campaigns. ‘The very infrequency of their having 


done so would seem to prove that there is some sound 
reason why they should not. The reason, I think. 
is not far to find. When a professor speaks to a 
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public audience, the audience is gathered together 
to some extent at least, because he is a professor 
of a university. Whether they should do so or not 
his hearers consider that he appears as a representa- 
tive of the university of which he is a professor. 
and therefore voices its views and sentiments. 


It is impossible for some members of his audi-. 


ence, and probably impossible for most of them, to 
entirely disassociate the man from his position. If 
they go to hear him because he is a professor, they 
must almost necessarily assume that the views and 
sentiments which he expresses have a general foot- 
hold in his university; whereas such assumption 
nay be very far from the actual fact of the case, 
and the public may thereby be greatly deceived. So 
far as he may represent himself only; so far as it is 
the man and not the professor that speaks to public 
audiences, he should have the fullest possible liberty 
of speech, for he but represents himself, and is ac- 
countable only to himself; but when the circum- 
stances are such that he must know that he is being 
deemed by his hearers, or any of them, to be speak- 
ing for his university and voicing its views, then; 
unless he knows that he is indeed truly and correctly 
voicing those views, unless he knows that he is not 
deceiving his hearers in that regard, or even if he 
thinks he is correctly stating the views of his univer- 


sity, yet as he has not and could not have any 


authority to speak for it, he should keep silent. 

If the professors of this university believe the 
above to be the true reason why professors of other 
universities have nearly altogether abstained from 
entering upon the public rostrum in the discussion of 
political and other questions upon which public feel- 
ing runs high and upon which the public is itself 
divided, then I indulge in the hope that they will 
follow their example. 


THH WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The independent coal operators in the anthracite 
fields have agreed to accept the findings of the an- 
thracite coal strike commission; and they, as well as 
the representatives of the six great operating com- 
panies which signed the original agreement, have 
filed their replies with the commission to the state- 
ment presented by Mr. Mitchell in behalf of the 
miners. They dispute the justice of all the 
claims put forward by the miners,—to 
increased pay, to a shorter working day, and 
to uniform methods of weighing coal; but in 
particular and most sharply they dispute the right 
of the United Mine Workers to recognition in the 
proceedings as the representative of the striking 
miners. ‘They claim that by the very terms of the 
proposition which they made to the President, the 
Mine Workers organization is excluded; but they in- 
timate that working agreements would be practi- 
cable with an organization composed of anthracite 
workers only. e 


One of the most significant features of the recent 
elections is the evidence which they afford of the 
development of a new political “solidity,” that, 
namely, of the great West. With the exception of 
little Nevada, with its ten thousand voters and 


_ three electoral votes, all of the states of the middle 


west, northwest, and extreme west were carried by 
the Republicans. At the presidential election in 
1896, nine of these states gave their electoral votes 
to Mr. Bryan, and in a tenth, California, the elec- 
toral vote was divided. In 1900, only three of the 
states were carried by the Democrats, and now all 
seem to be lost to them, unless conditions change 
materially during the next two years. So great a 
change must command the atiention of students of 
polities. * * * 

In view of the fact that the Congress which has 
just been chosen will not assemble, under ordinary 
conditions, until December of next year, it might 
seem a little precipitate to begin the discussion of 
the Speakership; but the question was opened almost 
the morning after the elections. 'The great import- 
ance of the office goes far to justify this early dis- 
cussion of aspirants for it; for under our parliament- 
ary institutions no officer of the government, with 
the exception of the President, holds so much power 


as the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The Speakership just now derives added interest 
froin its relation to the subject of tariff revision, and 
to some extent the selection will turn upon that 
question. Mr, Cannon, of Illinois, Mr. Dalzell, of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Burton, of Ohio, are among 
the leading candidates. 

* * 


Nhe erying need of the American navy now is not 


more'ships, although they are needed, but more offi- , 
cers to command the ships we have and those now 


under construction. Admiral Taylor, chief of the 
Lureau of navigation, in his report, presents a table 
showing that the present needs of the naval service 
require. 1,600 officers, while the number on the 
waval list, including midshipmen after graduation, 
is only 1,023, or 577 short of the requirements. 
The vessels now authorized, but not completed, wi’l 
require 498 additional officers, and after making 
allowance for casualties during four years, and for 
officers sick or on shore duty, the admiral estimates 


tlie total shortage by 1906 at 1,360. Toward this, ° 


there will be 355 graduates from the Naval Acad- 
emy, but it is not clear how the remaining deficit 
can be made good, although the further increase of 
midshipmen which the admiral recommends, will do 
something toward it. 
* * 

From the number of voleanic eruptions reported 
from widely separated points, it would seem that 
some prodigious disturbance must be in progress in 
the interior of the globe. Within a few weeks, in 
addition to the terrific catastrophes in the West 
Indies, there have been erupticns in Peru, in Guate- 
mala, in Mexico, in Japan, in Samoa, and in Sie‘ly, 
and the neighboring islands. The latest and one of 
the most violent is that on Stromboli, an island off 
the north coast of Sicily. For two months the 
voleano on that island has been in a condition of 
intermittent eruption, but last week the disturbance 
became more terrifying and destructive. Many 
houses are reported to have been destroyed by 
showers of incandescent stones emitted from the 
crater, and there is reason to fear that there may 
have been considerable loss of life. The popula- 
tion, happily, is small, numbering only about six 


hundred. 
* * * 


The birthday of the King of England is a movable 
feast, being celebrated in England upon a day arbi- 
trarily fixed to secure favorable weather conditions, 
and at foreign stations on a different date; but the 
real day is the 9th of November. The occasion— 
which was the King’s sixty-first birthday—was cel:- 
brated this year by a family party at Sandringham, 
in which the German Emperor, King Edward’s 
nephew, was the chief figure. But it is impossible 
for the German emperor to go anywhere without 
having political motives assigned for his movements; 
and there is probably some ground for the rumors 
that in the present instance some new territorial 
agreements, possibly with reference to Portuguese 
Fast Africa are in preparation. In this connection, 
it will be remembered that the under secretary for 
foreign affairs recently virtually admitted the exist- 
ence of a secret treaty with Germany. 

* * * 

It is announced that Secretary Hay and the 
British ambassador at Washington have signed a 
reciprocity convention between the United States 
and Newfoundland. The treaty will be submitted 
to the Senate for ratification when it assembles next 
month, and its terms will not be made public until 
then: but it is assumed to be substantially identical 
with the convention whith was drawn up so long 
ago as when Mr. Blaine was secretary of state, known 
as the Bond-Blaine convention. If so, it gives New- 
foundland free entry for its fish into Amer:can 
markets, with free bait for American fishermen as 
the quid pro quo. Or briefly, it is a “free fish, free 
bait treaty.” The arrangement would have been 
consummated when the earlier convention was 
framed, had not Canada, for selfish reasons, induced 
the British government to withhold its consent. 
Now Newfoundland has secured the consent of the 
home government in advance. 


{ Continued from page 


Magazine. Thirty-five thousand dollars was paid 
her for the manuscript. It is an Italian romance, 
dealing with the times of Savonarola. It placed her 
in the first rank of the authors of that period. 
George Eliot said she “began it a young woman, and 
left it an old woman,” so great was the strain upon 
her by its preparation. 

In 1866 “Felix Holt—Radical” came out, dealing 
with the serious labor troubles of a manufacturing 
town. ‘This is considered an inferior book. 

“Middlemarch,” which is a satire on modern so- 
ciety, appeared in 1872. ‘T'wenty-five thousand cop- 
ies were sold in a short time. The author was now 
admitted to be the first living English novelist. — 

And then came “Daniel Deronda,” with its power- 
ful sketching of two characters, Gwendolen Har- 
teth, who made a marriage of convenience with a 
tainted man (Grandcourt), for position and jewels; 
and Daniel Deronda, a man who was pure in life, 
would not gamble at the roulette table, but took up 
the religious aspirations of the Jewish race as the 


purpose of his own life. He was Gwendolen’s good — 


angel from first to hast. 

George Eliot’s hard work had completely broken 
her health, and the marvel is how in her physical 
weakness she could ever have produced such great 
works as her last have proved to be: 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

Born in Dublin, November 30, 1667. 
Graduate Trinity College, 1685. 
Master of Arts, Oxford, 1692. 

Dean of St. Patrick’s, 1712. 
Died of dementia, October 19, 1745. 


Dean Swift was one of the greatest writers of his 
time, and at the same time cne of the saddest and 
most disappointed of men. Tragedy is prominent 
throughout all his career, and yet much of his work 
was full of comedy. 

“As a master of humor, irony, and invective, he 
has no superior.”——-Richard Garnett. He was the 
ablest and most feared satirist of his time. The 
crack of his whip was loud and alarming. “You 
were the only one we were afraid of,” said Boling- 
broke to him once. 

He was born in poverty, and this was the first ex- 
perience to sour his disposition. Limited means 
discouraged him in his collegiate life. After gradu- 
ation he was dependent on a relative for support, 
and this was gall and wormwood to him. When he 
sought church preferment, he was repeatedly denied 
the positions he aimed at. The highest place 
awarded him was the deanery of St. Patrick’s, Dub- 
lin, and he hated Ireland. He looked upon the peo- 
ple of his flock as “conquered savages.” And hating 
them, he was hated by them in return. 

He was more of a politician than a parson, and his 
writings.shad chiefly to do with the partisan contests 
of his day. His style was clear, his diction elegant, 
and his satire biting. Woe be to the politician or the 
party against whom he issued his invectives! 

His love escapades have always been a puzzle to 
the literary world. His treatment of “Stella” and 
“Vanessa” has awakened the resentment of chival- 
rous souls of every age since his day. But his letters 
to Stella are among his finest bits of writing, and a 
most graphic picture of that time. é 

The prevalent opinion of Swift’s strange conduct 
and extravagant satire is, that it came from an in- 
sane streak in his mental make-up. In his last years 
he was insane, and died of dementia. “T'o think of 
him,” says Thackeray, “is like thinking of the ruin 
of a great empire.” 

“Nhe Tale of a Tub” is the work in which his 
power as a writer is most fully displayed. It is orig- 
inal, and full of rich humor. It was published in 

703. Many years after, he said of this work: 
“Great God! What a genius I had when I wrote 
that book!” 

“Qulliver’s Travels” appeared in 1726. It has a 
secure place in English literature. It is a satire on 
courts and statesmen in particular, and the race in 
general. He had grown to distrust statesmen who 
had defied and denied his ambitions; and to dislike 
the people, whose follies to him were so glaring. As 
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he himself stated it, his aim in this book was to vex 
the world, not to divert it; certainly not a very chari- 
table aim. But the world has not been vexed half 
as much as t has been diverted by it ever since. The 
last part of the book, with its sketches of the 
“Yazoos,” the world resents, as not being its true 
portrait. But the first two parts have added greatly 
to human merriment. They have brought plenty 
of fun to the prosaic world, though the author really 
tried to tantalize it. 

Swift also wrote some very creditable poems. The 
oddest of them all is the one on his own passing 
away, and giving the estimate men would make of 
him when he was no longer among them. 

Of a piece with his other peculiarities, he wrote 
his own epitaph; probably thinking that he knew 
himself quite as well, if not better, than his survivors 
possibly could. 


OUR BOOK TABLE 


COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. By H. Justin Roddy, 
Millersville (Penn.) Normal School. New York: 
American Book Company. 10%x12%. 

This is an admirable book for teachers and schools in 
which it is desirable to have children learn the ordi- 
narily accepted essentials about the earth and its people. 
It is interesting, once in a while, to find an author of a 
geography who does not assume that he has been in- 
spired to write a bpok unlike anything ever seen on sea 
or land. The teacher who has a little more than she can 
do every day of her school life, and whose children have 
to learn about more things than she can enjoy or appre- 
ciate, and who must, at the same time, try to have the 
children understand and remember a few important 
things, will welcome this work. I do not hesitate to 
recommend the book unreservedly for all rural schools, 
and for other schools in which it is important that the 
subject be clearly taught in a limited time to children 
who have few library privileges. - It is old-fashioned, 
but it heeds the sacred injunction to prove all things 
and “hold fast to that which is good.”’ Mr. Roddy holds 
fast to that which has done good service for a quarter 
of a century. With him the earth is a planet as it used 
to be, the atmosphere envelops it as it always did, there 
are mathematical, physical, and political features of 
geography as of old, the earth continues to be an oblate 
spheroid, and there are prime and standard meridians. 

The language is simple and clear, the illustrations 
beautiful, the maps distinct. It is in all respects an at- 
tractive book, with all that should be known, and all so 
well presented that the child will know what he has 
learned. 

A PLEA FOR HARDY PLANTS. With Suggestions for 
Effective Arrangement. By J. Wilkinson Elliot. 


(8x10%.) Beautifully Illustrated by J. Horace Mc- 
Farland. Holiday Binding. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 


I know of no way in which this book may be ade- 
quately described. It is as beautiful as a distinctively 
holiday issue, as practical as a book of professional ad- 
vice to landscape gardeners, and as inspiring as a lecture 
on creating beautiful grounds and parks. There has 
been no nobler missionary of the beautiful than Mr. El- 
liot, no higher message of the moral effect of beauty 
than this. 


BILLY WHISKERS. The Autobiography of a Goat. 
By Frances Trego Montgomery. Akron: The Saalfield 
Publishing Company. (8x9%.) Colored Illustrations. 
159 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a racy and interesting story of a goat in which 
about all the conceivable good and bad in a ‘gcat’s life 
are graphically set forth with many ludicrous incidents 
and illustrations, and not a few morals hinted at. It is 
a book in which any boy will find keen enjoyment. It 
is every way all right for a holiday gift to a boy. 


THE BLUE FLOWER. By Henry Van Dyke. Iilus- 
trated in Color, Holiday Binding. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 300 pp. Price, $1.50. 

No other American has such a large, choice audience as 
has Henry Van Dyke, the son of an eminent clergyman, 
himself a professor in Princeton, born November 10, 1852, 
a graduateeof Princeton with highest honors, 1873, a 
student in Berlin, pastor in Newport, 1878-’82, Brick 
Presbyterian church, New York, 1882-1901. Since 1884 
he has given the world a valuable book nearly every 
year. This volume is undoubtedly the most valuable of 
all those yet published, since it contains “The Other 
Wise Man” and “The Last Word,” two previously pub- 
lished and highly popular. There are also “The Blue 
Flower,” “The Source,” “The Mill,” “Spy Rock,” “Wood- 
—T “A Handful of Clay,” and “The First Christmas 

ee,”’ 


The Morse Company, 96 Fifth avenue and 8 Beacon 
street, Boston, are just issuing two series of new bool s 
which are sure to attract much and favorable attention. 

Morse’s Educational System and the Natural Move- 
ment Copy Books are thoroughly unique in character, 
and full of original, practical, and valuable features. 
They are therefore calling forth most enthusiastic en- 
dorsements. Each book has in the back twenty to 


twenty-eight adjustable copy slips representing the ele- 
mentary work pertaining to the respective book, for 
joer paper practice before commencing on the head-line 
copies. 

These books contain interesting subjects for copy 
material, are thoroughly graded and delightfully {llus- 


‘life of Lincoln. 


trated with artistic pen sketches. The natural move- 
ment method is strongly emphasized in the higher 
books. The slant is medial, but the author, William A. 
Whitehouse, of Somerville, Mass., who has made the 
subject of writing a technical study for many years, 
considers the slant immaterial so long as the movement 
method is secured. The style is a round, legible letter 
with all unnecessary lines eliminated. The attractive 
and correlated character of the copy material meets 
with the highest appreciation. 

The First Book teaches form. The Second Book gives 
a narrative, the “Children’s Vacation.” The Third 
Book is devoted to “Hiawatha.” The Fourth Book the 
The Fifth Book, quotations from poets. 
The Sixth, quotations from statesmen, with the dates 
of birth and death and pen sketches of the authors. 

In the higher books, many of the copy slips represent 
reproductions from practical work of the pupils in 
Somerville schools. The Seventh Book gives lines of 
information regarding great explorers and inventors of 
the world, with pen sketches of each. The Compendium 
attached to this book is very complete, and adapted to 
the pupils of the seventh grade. 

The Eighth Book is made up of social and business 
forms. At the list price, 72 cents per dozen, with 
double the copy material found in other books, which 
the copy slips give, the economy of these books is quite 


apparent. 


JACK AND HIS ISLAND. By Lucy M. Thurston.  Il- 
lustrated by Clyde O. Deland. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. Price, $1.20, 

A finely-written story of the War of 1812, with strong 
battle scenes. The scene is laid in Maryland. The book 
will help boys to a knowledge of the eventful period of 
the second war with England. The war pictures are 
brilliant and vivid, and the violence of the mob in 
storming the jail is described with much power, 


ANIMAL LIFE IN RHYME AND JINGLES. By Eliza- 
beth May. Akron, O.: The Saalfield Publishing Com- 
pany. (9x11.) Beautifully Illustrated. 

Sam Walter Foss, librarian of Somerville, Mass., char- 
acterizes this as the Nature Study age in book making, 
and it is a happy designation of these days. This is 
one of these books of great interest, in which frequently 
one full page is devoted to a picture of some interesting 
animal, and the opposite page to verses on this animal. 
There are forty animals which are thus treated. The 
picture of the animal is in the attitude, motion, or con- 
dition suggested by the verses. Miss May has done some 
very clever work in versifying, as in drawing. 

THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWNING. By Stopford 
A. Brooke. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Cloth. 415 pp. Price, $1.50, net. Postage, 15 cents. 
Mr. Brooke is an expert in this kind of literary inter- 

pretation. His work on Tennyson gave evidence of his 
swperior insight into the poetic animus of the nineteenth 
century, and, therefore, his fitness for a similar book on 
the great companion poet of Tennyson—the one who 
alone challenges his supremacy in the Victorian era. 

The first chapter is devoted to a contrast-of Browning 
with Tennyson, a comparison all the more striking in 
the points of divergence which it sets forth, for there 
could searcely be two characters, two minds, two creative 
methods, two artistic impulses more widely at variance 
than those which lodged in these men. The chapter, 
therefore, is invaluable as an introduction, since it places 
in clearer light some of the peculiar elements in the 
poetry of Browning and his position as a poet. 

Then come chapters on “The Treatment of Nature,” 
“The Poet of Art,” “Sordello,” “Theory of Human Life,” 
“The Dramas,” “Poems of Passion and Love,” “The Pas- 
sions Other Than Love,” “Imaginative Representations,” 
“Womanhood,” ‘“Balaustion,” and “The Ring and the 
Book.” These titles will serve to give some idea of the 
thoroughness of Mr. Brooke’s method. Such thorough- 
ness is not misplaced in a many-sided poet like Brown- 
ing, but is abundantly justified by results. So great is 
the sympathy displayed that one is led on from chapter 
to chapter with something of the zeal which must have 
inspired the poet himself. Mr. Brocke says of it:— 

“Tt is wonderful, after invention has been actively at 


work for eleven long books, pouring forth its waters. 


from an unfailing fountain, to find it at the end as fresh, 
as keen, as youthful as ever. This, I repeat, is the excel- 
lence of Browning’s genius—-fullness of creative power, 
with imagination in it like a fire.” 


ON GUARD! AGAINST TORY AND TARLETON. By 
John Preston True. Illustrated. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 302 pp. Price, $1.20, net. 

The third and concluding volume in the Stuart 
Schuyler Series,—stories of the American Revolution. 
The first of the series was “Scouting for Washington”; 
the second was “Morgan’s Men.” All three are adven- 
tures of Stuart Schuyler, major of cavalry during the 
Revolution. The illustrations are by Lilian Crawford 
True. Like its predecessors, “On Guard” ig full of thrill- 
ing adventures, and keeps the interest at a high pitch to 
the end. Naturally this is the most satisfactory of the 
three, as it closes the War of the Revolution and deals 
with the campaign of General Greene against Lord Cern- 
wallis. 

THE BOOK OF WEDDINGS. By Mrs. Burton Kings- 
land. I[llustrated. New York!: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Cloth. 244 pp. Net, $1.20. 

This is a beautiful gift book to a prospective bride or 
her’mother. Florence Kingsland has made a specialty 
of the proprieties of wedding occasions, and has prepared 
her knowledge thereof in a delightful way for those 
who have special interest therein. It seems incredible 
that so much can be written upon this subject. . The 
book is greatly heightened in value by the abundant iI- 
lustrations, 

The list of wedding anniversaries is also interesting; 
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First year, cotton; second, paper; third, leather; fifth, 
wooden; seventh, woollen; tenth, tin; twelfth, china; 
fifteenth, crystal; twentieth, linen; twenty-fifth, silver;. 
fiftieth, golden; sixtieth, diamond. 


“Castleton’s ‘Prep,’”’ by Charlotte Murray; with six 
illustrations by Florence Reason; 292 pp.; price, $1.25, 
is issued by the Union Press, 1,122 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Story of Tris'ram.” By Edward Brooks. Price, $1.00.— 


** With Washington at Valiey Forge.” By W. Bert Foster. Price, 90 
cents.——"* The Young Shipbuilder.” By Sophie Swett. Price, 90 
cents,——"* The World Before Him.” By Horativ Alger,Jr. Price, 90 


cents. “Sweet P’s” By Julie M. Lippmano. Price, 80 cents.— 
“The poy oh the Faerie Queene.” By Edward Brooks. Price, $1.00. 
——* Her Wi ful Way.” By A.S. Griffith. lrice, 90 cents. —* Little 
Dolly Prentiss.” Price, 8) cents. —‘ A Daughter of the Forest.” By 
Evelyn Raymond. Price, 9) cents ——* A Colonial Maid.” By Lucy 
Fuster Madison. Price, 9) cents. Philadelphia: The Penn Publish. 
ing Company. 

* Klementiry Studies in Insect Life” By 8. J. Hunter. . Price, 
$1.25. Topeka: Crane & Uo. 

* Penruddock of the White Lambs.” By 8S. H.Church. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. ‘ 

Schiller’s “* Der Dreissigjahrige Kreig-Drittes Buch.” Edited by C. 
W. Prettyman. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“Everyday English.” (Book I.) By Jean 8. Rankin. Boston: 
Educational Publishing Compary. 

** Practical Aids to Literature.”’ (No.1.) Edited by J. W. Graham. 
Price, 25 cents. ——* The Business Man’s Arithmetic.” By Professor 
J.8. Hunter. Price, 25 cents —*“ klementary Arithmetic of the Oc- 
timal Notation.” By George H. Cooper.—‘The Book We Need.” 
By L Steffire. San Francisco: Whitaker & Rav Company ; 

to Study Literatme.” Ly B. A. Heydrick.——*“ Leasons on 
Practic’) Subjects.” By 8. F. Hughes and C, 
Hinds & Noble. 


. Fancon. New York: 


“The Adventures of Baron Munchausen.” By Rudolph Eric 
Raspe. Price, 60 cents.—*" The Caxion Club.” By Amos R. Wells. 
Price, 50 ceuts,——"A Little Dusky Hero.” By Harriet T. Comstock. 
Price, 50 cents," Miss DePeveter’a Rov.” By Ethelred #, Barrv. 
Price, 50 cents.‘ The Child and the Tree” By Bessie Kenyon Ul. 
rich, Price, 59 cents.——“ The I Can School” By Eva A, Mad- 
den, Price, 6) cents.——*“ the Twins Captured a Hessian.” By 
James Otis. Vrice, 50 centa. “Molly.” By Barbara Yechton. 
Price. 50 cents.——*' Daisies and Divglesses.” By Evelyn Raymond. 
Price, 50 cents ——" Whispering Tongues. By Homer Gree Price, 
50 cents.—** ' he Wonder Ship.” By sophie Swert. Price, 5) cents. 
—--Spvri’s “ Heidt,” Translated by Helene 8. White. Price, 60 cents. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co 

Bruno’s “ Le Tour de la France" Edited hy L.C. Syms. Price, #0 
cents ——Foncin’s “ Le Pays de Fran e.” KEdites Antoine Muzzarelli. 
Price, 69 cents. New York: The Ameriean Book Company. 

* The Pieasures of the by G. H. Ellwanger. Pree, $ .5). 
——*' How to Attract the Birds.” By Neitje Blanchan. Price, $1.35. 
— ‘Ame ican Anim.” By Witmer Stone and W. EB. Cann. 


Price, $300 Danny.” Hy Alfred Olivant. *rice 50. 
York: Doubleday, Page & co. 
“The Cambridge Modern History.” (Vol. lL) ——"The Renais- 
eance.” Price, $3.75 Battle With the Slum.” By Jacob Riis. 
Price, $2." ——" The Quest of Happiness.” By N. D. Hillis, Price, 
$1.50 ——*‘ Laboratory Exercises in Physics ” By G. R. Twiss. Price, 
£0 cents.——* Our Benevolent Feudalism.” By W.J. Ghent. Price, 
$'.25.——"" How tu Sing.” By Lill Lehman. Price, $1.60.——“A 


First Manual of Composition.” By E. H. Lewis. 


t 
New York; The Macmillan Company, 
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SOURCE READERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
Professor of History in Harvard University PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
Vol. I. Colonial Children......... » Price, 40 cents 


This admirable book, the first of four volumes of children’s readers, is made up of igi i is i i 
extracts from o material, and ded f 
about ten years of age. 1t deals with entertaining facts of colonial life and as well as with 


riod. The extracts are rewritten in modern form, but preserve the racy and oft ; ; : 
with brief introductions and side-notes explaining dificult points, y and often humorous flavor of the old writers. The book is abundantly supplied 


Complete in four volumes 


Vol. If. Camps and Firesides of the Revolution....... . Price, 50 cents 


ait a — oe of the series is designed for slightly more advanced pupils, but the author continues the same plan and arrangement 


Vol. Ill. How Our Grandfathers Lived ............ Price, 60 dents 


FROM THE OLD WORLD THE NEW 
How America Was Found and Settled 


By MARGUERITE STOCKMAN DICKSON 
With Many Illustrations and Maps Price............ ....60 cents 


This book is designed for use in the schools as an elementary history or supplementary reader, and treats of the theory of discovery and settlement 
of America. It is intended for pupils in the sixth year of their school life ; that is, for children of perhaps twelve years of age. It tells the story of 
discovery, exploration, and settlement as a connected narrative, and its first aim is to show the “ why” back of each event, since the author believes that 
there is no surer way than this of making the story interesting as well as profitable to young readers. 

With this end in view, the children are led back to the Europe of the centuries preceding the “ Age of Discovery,” and are helped to trace the be- 
ginnings of the great movements “ from the old world to the new.” Each person, each event, is carefully considered, not as an isolated subject for study, but 
as a part in a carefully developed whole. 


AN ANCIENT HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS 


By GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD, Pu. D. ; 


Lecturer in Ancient History, Columbia University ; Author of “ A History of Greece,” “A History of the Orient and Greece,” 
and History of Rome” 


WITH MAPS AND NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Committee of Seven, in their report to the American Historical Association on the study of history in the schools (1899), recommend- 
ed that a year be given to “Ancient History, with special reference to Greek and Roman History, but including also a short introductory study of 
the more ancient nations. This period should also embrace the early Middle Ages, and should close with the establishment of the Holy 
Roman Empire (800)"’ Following the recommendation of the Committee, this book aims to present Ancient History as a unit, comprising three 
closely related parts, — the Orient, Greece, and Rome. The compass of the book is so moderate that pupils of the tenth, or even of the ninth 
grade, can easily master it in a year. At the same time it amply prepares for admission to colleges. 

As it is intended for those who have never studied history before, the story is told simply, all unfamiliar terms are explained, and proper 
names are syllabified and accented on their first occurrence. Although especial prominence is given to the narrative, the effects of geographical 
conditions and the causal relations of events are explained in an elementary way. The manuscript of the work has had the advantage of revision 
by a practical teacher of young pupils, who used it as a text in her first-year class in high school. Dr. Botsford’s histories of Greece and Rome 
have already become standard school texts, and are widely used throughout the country. 


A FIRST MANUAL OF COMPOSITION 


( Revised and Rearranged ) 


By EDWIN HERBERT LEWIS, Pu. D. 


Professor in the Lewis Institute, Chicago ; Author of “ An Introduction to the Study of Literature,” 
“ 4 Second Manual of Composition,” etc. 


MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLASSICS 


A series of American and English texts, edited for use in secondary schools. Each contains all necessary critical introductions, together with notes, 
portraits, and similar aids to the student or general reader. Price per volume, 25 cents. 


VOLUMES RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE AND KNIGHT’S TALE. Edited, 
with Introduction, by ANpREw IncRanaM, Principal of 
Swain Free School, New Bedford. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago San Francisco Atlanta 


EARLY AMERICAN ORATIONS. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, by Louvre R. Heiter, Teacher of English in the 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York. 


AS YOU LIKE IT, Edited, with Introductions, by C. R. 
Gasrox, Richmond Hill High School, New York City. 


New York Boston 
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A Cooling 


TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
appetite, promotes digestion, 
clears the brain, overcomes 
exhaustion, and increases the 
capacity for hard mental and 

hysi labor. Insist on 
ving 


Horsford's 
| Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every Genuine package. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational! news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school auther- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should pve short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


November 24-26: Oregon Eastern Divi- 
sion Teachers’ Association, La Grande. 


November 27-28: West Virginia Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bluefield. 


November 27-28: Southwest 
Teachers’ Association, Kinsley. 


November 27-29: Central Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hutchinson. 


November 28-29: WBastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Marietta. 


November 28-29: North Texas Teachers’ 
Association, Denton. 


November 28-29: Association of Colleges 
Preparatory Schools, Baltimore. 


November 28-29: Massachusetts Teacfers’ 
Association, Tremont Temple, Boston; 
Superintendent wu. P. Nash, Holyoke, 
secretary. 

November 28-29: Western Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Marshall. 


Nevember 28-29: Southwest Nebraska 
Educational Association, Cambridge. 


November 28-30: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Findlay. 


November 27-28: West Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association, Bluefield, 


Nevember 27-29: North Central Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Clay Center. 

November 27-28: Northwest Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Colby. 

December 21-31: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association, Austin. 

December 21-31: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton. 

December 22-23: Western Arkansas 
Teachers’ Association, Fort Smith. 

December 22-24: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Colorado Springs. 


Kansds 


December 22-24: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Seattle. 
December 22-24: Oklahoma _ State 


Teachers’ Association, Oklahoma City. 

December 26-27: North Texas Colored 
Teachers’ Association, Gainesville. 

December 29: Wisconsin State Superin- 
tendents of County Schools Association, 
Milwaukee. 

December 29-31: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, St. Louis. 

December 29-31: Montana State Teachers’ 
Association, Bozeman. 

December 29-31: New York Grammar 
School Principals’ State Council, Syra- 
cuse, 

December 29-31: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association, Austin. 

December 29-31: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 29-31: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Baton Rouge, 

December 29-31: South Dakota State 
Educational Association, Mitchell. 


December 29-31: National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Milwaukee. 

December 29-31: Indiana State-Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis; Charles N, 
Peak, chairman, Princeton. 

.December 29-31: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Weiser. 

December 29-31: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 29-31: North Dakcta Sa‘e 
Teachers’ Association, Fargo. 

December 29-30-31: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ AssOciation, Topeka. 


_ December 29-30-31: Association of Ameri- 


can Universities, Columbia University, 
New York. 
December 29-January 1: Florida~ State 
Teachers’ Association, Orlando. 
December 29-January 3: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles. 


December 30-31: Maine State Teachers’ 
Association, Waterville. 

December 30-31: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association, Saginaw. 

December 31-January 2: Minnesota State 
Educational Association, St. Paul. 

December 31-January 2: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 

February, 1903: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, O. 

February 5-6-7: Hesperia (Mich.) Educa- 
tional-Granger Union Meeting. 

July 6-10: N. E, A., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


The dates of the Maine Teachers’ Associa- 
tion meetings are December 30 and 31. The 
meetings will be held in Waterville. There 
have been engaged forthe meetings besides 
the local speakers from this state, Secretary 
Frank A. Hill of Massachusetts, Professor 
John M. Tyler of Amherst, Professor Anna 
J. McKeag of Wellesley, and Superintendent 
A. J. Demarest of Hoboken, N. J. 


SKOWHEGAN. A convention of £om- 
erset County Teachers’ Association will 
pe held in Skowhegan November 21st and 
22nd. 

PRESQUE ISLE. Mrs. Frank White, 
who has occupied the position of super- 
visor of schools in Presque Isle for sev- 
eral years to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, has been obliged to resign cn ac- 
count of ill health——North Aroostook 
Teachers’ Association met here Novem- 
ber 10 and 11, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NASHUA, Miss Grace E. Smith has 
resigned from the corps of teachers in 
Nashua.——A move has been started 
towards building an annex to the high 
school. 

EXETER. Two new halls, the Hoyt 
hall and Alumni hall, are in process of 
erection, and are to be completed by May 
1, 1903. The former is to have a tablet 
with the inscription, “To Joseph Gilman 
Hoyt, the Great Teacher.”——-The work 
in Merrill hall is nearly completed. It 
will soon be ready for occupancy and will 
be an important addition to the academy 
equipment. 

HANOVER. The recently elected offi- 
cers of the New Hampton club, an or- 
ganization representing the New Hamp- 
ton literary institution at Dartmouth 
College, are as follows: President, W. F. 
Dorothy, ’05; vice-president, D. R. Chase, 
D. M. C., ’05; secretary, A. C. Clark, ’06; 
treasurer, S. K. Dearborn, D. M. C., ’04; 
executive committee, W. F. Dorothy, ’05, 
G. K. Pattee, 02, A. B. Meservey, ’06. 
The annual banquet of the club will be 
held in New Hampton in December,—— 
The east room of the sadministration 
building is being repaired- and _ re- 
arranged in preparation for the estab- 
lishment of the registrar’s office, 


TILTON. The ninth annual meeting 
of the New Hampshire Academy Teach- 
ers, in session here two days, closed No- 
vember 15. Among the prominent edu- 
cators making addresses were E. H. Lord, 
Brewster Academy, Wolfboro; the Rev. 
Lorin Webster, principal of the Holder- 
ness School for Boys; Miss Evelyn Paige, 
Tilton Seminary; Z. Willis Kemp, prin- 
cipal Sanborn Academy; Fred A. Smart, 
Tilton Seminary; Professor Kari P. Har- 
rington, University of Maine; Principal 
E. R. Woodbury, Meriden Academy; 
Professor G. L. Plimpton, principal Tilton 
Seminary; George N. Cross, principal 
Robinson Seminary. The officers and 
committees are: President, E. H. Lord, 
Wolfboro; vice-president, Lorin Web- 
ster, Holderness; secretary, Mrs. Clara 
M. Currier, Andover; treasurer, Isaac 
Walker, Pembroke; executive committee, 
H. P. Amen of Exeter, C. 8. Knox of Con- 


cord, H. W. Brown of New Hampton; 
nominating committee, F. W. Preston of 
New Hampton, Miss Jessie Waterman of 
New Hampton; resolutions, the Rey. D. 
Cc. Knowles of Tilton, H. G. McKean of 
New London, E. R. Woodbury of Meri- 
den; history of New Hampshire Acad- 
emies, F. W. Preston of New Hampton, 
Lorin Webster of Holderness, ... P, Amen 
of Exeter, G. L. Plimpton of Tilton; 
legislative committee, F. W. Preston of 
New Hampton, the Rev. Lorin Webster 
of Holderness, G. L. Plimpton of Tilton, 


VERMONT. 


MONTPELIER. H. A. Hinman, who 
has occupied the chair of science at 
Montpelier Seminary, has resigned his 
position to resume his former work in 
the New York Military Academy 
at Cornell-on-the-Hudson. Professor 
Charles E. Goodhue of Westminster, a 
graduate of Dartmouth, is to succeed 
him.——The report of the board of nor- 
mal school commissioners for the state 
of Vermont has just been issued. This 
board consists of Walter E. Howard, 
Middlebury, president; Frederick W. 
Pierce, Chester, treasurer; Ozias D. 
Mathewson, Barre, secretary; Walter E. 
Ranger, Montpelier, state superintendent 
of education, The report shows a ga‘n 
per cent. in attendance since 1899 as fol- 
lows: Randolph Normal School, 14 2-7 
per cent.; Johnson Normal School, 39 per 
cent.; Castleton Normal School, 31 2-11 
per cent. The board ‘recommends a per- 
manent fund of $6,000 per year for each 
school, and that the statutory limitation 
of free tuition to pupils of sixteen years 
of age be changed to fifteen years. The 
total number of students enrolled in each 
school for the fall term of 1902 is: Ran- 
dolph, 80; Johnson, 71; Castleton, 116; a 
total of 267. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ROSTON. The Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association will have its annual 
meeting in Boston November 28-29, in 
Tremont Temple. The program for Fri- 
day, November 28, follows: 11.00 a. m., 
“How the School Program Can Be Made 
Less Theoretical,’’ Professor Frank M. 
McMurry, Ph.D., Teachers’ College, New 
York; 2.00 p. m., “Some Observations on 
Physical Training In and Out of School,” 
William T. Harris, LL.D.,° United States 
commissioner of education; 2.50, “The 
Functions of Educational Conventions,” 
Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., president of 
Harvard College; 3.15, “The Study of Na- 
ture and American Life,’’ Rev. William J. 
Long, Stamford, Conn. Friday morning 
will be devoted to a consideration of the 
question, ‘‘The Future Policy of the As- 
sociation,’ and the routine business.—— 
The sixth annual meeting of the New 
England Association of Chemistry Teach- 
ers was held November 15 at the Dor- 
chester high school, Dorchester. In the 
morning the members of the association 
to the number of thirty took the electric 
cars to Everett, where they inspected the 
plants of the United States Steel Works 
and the New England Gas & Coke Works, 
following which they went to Dorchester 
and inspected the laboratories of the high 
school building. At 1.30 o’clock in the 
afternoon the business meeting and an- 
nual election took place, and an hour 
later the members listened to an address 
by Professor Arthur A. Noyes of the 
M. I. T., whose subject was: “The inter- 
pretation of the Usual Scheme of Guali- 
tative Analysis Through the Massachu- 
setts Action Law and the Ionic Theory.” 
——The Dorchester high school com- 
pletes on December 10 the first half cen- 
tury of its history, and is preparing to 
observe the event in some appropriate 
manner. 

ADAMS. Miss Anna Carnes of Saugus 
has been engaged to teach history and 
English at the high school during the 
leave of absence of Miss Celia Richmond, 
who is going to Italy for the benefit of 
her health. Miss Carnes is a graduate of 
Boston University, and has been teach- 
ing in New Hampshire. 


DORCHESTER. The Dorchester (Mass.) 
high school was founded just fifty years ago, 
and opened with fifty-n ne pupils, twenty-six 
of whom were boys. Of these boys, thirteen 
are still living, and on November 10, one of 
them, Mr. Thomas F. Temple ( for many years 
registrar of deeds for Suffolk county ) invited 
them to dine with him at Young’s hotel, in 
Boston, to meet their old master, Dr. W. J. 
Rolfe. Two of the boys are at the West, one 
in Montana, where he has been chief justice 
of the supreme court of the state, and the 
other in Chicago. Of the remaining eleven, 


allj but one, who was kept away by illness, 
were present at the dinner. We doubt if it 
would often be fossible to get together so 
large a fraction of the male survivors of a 
high school clase after the lapse of half a cen- 
tury. All of them, moreover, were in vigor- 


ous health. Mr. Henry A. Clapp, the well- 
known dramatic critic and Shakesp arian 
lecturer, was one the group. We understand 
that it is proposed to have a semi-ventennial 
celebration at the schoolhouse December 10, 
the date on which reg lar school work began 
in 1852. and it happens also to be the seventy - 
fifth birthday of Dr. Rolfe. 


SPRINGFIELD. The Connecticut Val- 
ley and Western Massachusetts Grammar 
Masters’ Club held its fvurth annual 
meeting November 15 at the Cooley 
house, with an attendance of eighteen 
members. In the morning the regular 
business was transacted, and after din- 
ner an address on methods of public 
school music teaching was given by 
Sterrie A. Weaver, supervisor of music in 
the Westfield schools, and the author of 
the individual system of music teaching. 
The following officers were elected at the 
business. session: President, Arthur P. 
Irving of the Buckingham school; vice- 
president, Charles E. Bennett of Pitts- 
field; secretary and treasurer, E. C. 
Howard of Northampton. A new consti- 
tution was. adopted.—--The annual public 
meeting of the Connecticut Valley Kin- 
dergarten Association was held in this 
city November 15, and about fifty kinder- 
gartners from the cities and towns up and 
down the valley and from this city at- 
tended. The morning session was given 
to short papers on methods of teaching 
music in the kindergarten, and in the 
afternoon two instructive and helpful ad- 
dresses were given by John T. Prince of 
West Newton, an agent of the state 
board of edueation, and Dr. George E. 
Dawson of the Bible Normal College ir 
Hartford. The morning session began at 
11 in the William-street kindergarten 
with a discussion on kindergarten music, 
led by Miss Hattie Twichell of the Kin- 
dergarten Training school in this city. A 
short paper, on “Rhythm,” was then 
given by Miss A. Archer Hunt of this 
city, illustrated by Miss Twichell’s train- 
ing class, and this was followed by 
another paper on kindergarten songs by 
Miss Susan Towne of Hartford, illus- 
trated by songs by Miss Edith Richards 
and Miss Elizabeth Dickinson, both of 
Hartford. The last paper of the morning 
was on instrumental music, by Miss 
Caroline Bailey of this city. who played 
a selection on the piano to illustrate her 


SUPERINTENDENTS ! 


Is the ventilation of your schoolrooms sat- 
isfactory ? If not, write us. Demonstration 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. We refer to 
leading colleges and schools of New England. 


THE PROVIDENCE IDEAL VENTILATOR CO 
54 No. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


SUMMER SESSION 
Cornell University 


July 6 to August 15, 1903 
Including a Summer School of Geography 
98 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


I WANT - smart youth to sell my 


hinese curios. Such a one 
can earn considerable money by obtaining a 
good business. I will send samples free for 
American postage stamps to pay package 


postage. Address 
ZAH SAH MOO, 


SuHanocual, Cuina. 
pre HUNDRED 


GYMNASTIC GAMES, 


Compiled by a Committee from the 


Alumni of the Boston ; 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 


This collection contains games suitable for all 
grades in public and private schools and in gymna- 
siums, Price, 1.00; by post, #1.10. Address 


BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 
97 Huntington Avenue. 


WANTED: 


Three more men to learn our 


business, so that they may go 


into business for themselves. 


Address 
H. J. BABCOCK & CO., 
170 Summer St., 


Boston, Mass. 
nov6-2m _ 
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ideas. Each of the papers was followed 
py general discussion 


NORTH ATTLEBORO. The students 
of the high school are offering for sale a 
pamphlet which is a calendar of the 
school events. It contains the different 
courses Of studies offered in the school 
at the present time, The various dates 
on which vacations begin and end, the 
names of all the members of the different 
classes Who attend the school at the pres- 
ent time, and many other facts of inter- 
est to the parents and scholars will be 
found. A history of the school from the 
day it was founded until the present time 
has been carefully prepared by Hon, 
Burrill Porter, Jr, _ Mr. Porter is well 
able to write the history of the schwvol, as 
he was its first principal. The treatise 
will also contain a brief sketch of Mr. 
Porier’s life. The first, second, and 
third buildings in which the high school 
was located will be illustrated. The 
pamphlet will be the first one of its kind 
ever published by the local school. It 
will be treasured by the graduates as a 
remembrance of the days when they par- 
ticipated in the triumphs of the school— 
poth in education and athletics. 

LEXINGTON. At a special meeting of 
the Lexington school committee Novem- 
per 13, Henry W. Porter of Abington was 
elected principal cf une high school and 
superintendent of schools, Mr. Porter is 
a graduate of Harvard, class of ’96. He 
was for three years head master of the 
Quincy high school, and has just entered 
upon his fourth year as principal of the 
Abington high school. 

ROCKLAND, Harrison Allen, for the 
past three years sub-master of the Rock- 
jand high school, has resigned his posi- 
tion. Mr, Allen has accepted a position 
as teacher in the high school at Water- 
bury, Conn., and will begin his duties 
there at once. 

MILLERS FALLS. Miss Edith An- 
derson, for over five years principal of 
the Millers Falls grammar school, has 
resigned, to take a similar position in 
West Springfield, Miss Kathleen Melvin, 
De ry, N. H., has been electe: to succeed her. 

TURNERS FALLS. Henry Turner 
Bailey addressed the Patrons Society at 
Turners Falls November 12. Subject: 
“Art and Life.” 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. The Hartford County 
Teachers’ Association met in the assem- 
bly hall of the Brown school annex No- 
vember 15. Following was the order of 
exercises: Address, '“‘Some Essentials,” 
Hon. W. W, Stetson, state super:ntendent 
of schools, Augusta, Me; address, ““Edu- 
cational Duties as Revealed by Strikes,” 
O:san H. Lang, editor of School Jour- 
nal, New York. General discussion, in 
which the members of the association 
are invited to participate. The oflicers 
of the association at this meeting were: 
President, G. A. Stuart, New Hritain; 
secretary, Miss Esther C. Perry, Hart- 
ford; executive committee, Charles D. 
Hine, Hartford; F, L. Brackett, Hart- 
ford; Mrs. A. D. Pollard, Southington. 


NEW HAVEN. Superintendent Beede 


-has announced the appointment of A, M. 


Bartlett, who was graduated from Yale 
in the class of 1898, to teach German at 
the Boardman Manual Training high 
school. He succeeds Robert H. Keener, 
who recently resigned. Mr. Bartlett has 
taught a number of years in academies 
in Pennsylvania. He is now taking his 
second year in the post-graduate course. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. William Lummis, 
chairman of the committee on buildings 
of the board of education, when discuszs- 
Ing che needs of his department for 
the coming year, said: “If the present 
city administration does not appropriate 
Within the next year sufficient money for 
the purpose of providing new school 
buildings, with seats enough to enable 
every child in the city to secure a full 
day’s instruction every day in the school 
year, they will have failed in the most 
important of the before election promises 
and the first principle of good govern- 
ment.’” When the present school board 
‘ook charge of the system, in February 
last, they found the school accommoda- 
tions inadequate, owing to the lack of 
joresight and money appropriated during 
the previous four years of the Tammany 
administration. During the last year 
$6,000,000 has been appropriated for new 
pulldings alone, and this amount wil 
iave been contracted for in new build- 
ings before January 1. These buildings 
will all be available by January 1, 1904, 
rea will add 41,825 seats to the total seat- 
Capacity of the schools. complete 


our work,” said Mr. Lummis. “w - 
quire $13,000,000 during the 
and I feel certain that it will be appro- 
priated by the board of estimate. This 
amount will place the school system ina 
position to take care of every child in the 
city, enabling all to be given a full day’s 
schooling. In addition, we will expend 
during the coming year between $3,000,- 
000 and $4,000,000 for repairs. Every 
cent of this money is necessary for the 
immediate needs of the schools, and 
failure to provide will be a great mistake 
on the part of the present authorities.” 

BROOKLYN. Dr. Caskie Harrison, the 
head of the Brooklyn Latin school, died 
on November 12, in his fitty-fifth year. 
He belonged to a noted Virginia family, 
was sent to England when the Civil war 
broke out, became a student at Rugby, 
and was the only American boy who ever 
obtained the place of “head of the house’ 
in the famous school. On leaving Rugby 
he entered Cambridge University, but re- 
turned to America before graduation. 
He received the degree of Ph.D. from the 
University of the South, in which he was 
professor of classics for several vears 
He established the Latin schoul in 
brooklyn in 1883. 


SYRACUSE. The board of education 
at its last meeting decided to ask that 
$444,584.26 be provided for the schools of 
the city in tax budget of 1903. The esti- 
mates as fixed by the members of that 
board will be presented to the board of 
estimate and apportionment. The 
amount asked for is $113,190.26 in excess 
of the amount allowed last year. This 
year’s appropriation is $331,394. The 
board of education asked nearly as large 
an appropriation for 1902, but the board 
of estimate and apportionment made a cut 
of about $100,000. The $444,584.26 called 
for is the total of proposed expenditures, 
after deducting about $60,000 that is pro- 
vided by the state. An allowance of 
$281,000 is asked for teachers’ wages, as 
against $260,000 for last year. This ap- 
propriation would grant an increase in 
salary for school principals, $200 for men 
and $100 for women, but would not in- 
crease the wages of grade teachers. The 
same fund would provide for a new posi- 
tion, that of supervisor of grades, at 
$2,000. It is proposed to increase the 
salaries of janitors so that $54 a month ba 
paid for care of eight-room buildings 
with an addition of $24 a year for eacn 
additional room. The total for janitors’ 
wages is $36,159, as against $26,000 for 
this year, the increase being in part due 
to the new high school building. The 
donation of $10,000 to the Syracuse Uni- 
versity by Mrs. Esther Baker Steele, 
widow of J. Dorman Steele, the scientist 
and donor of the Esther Baker Steele hall 
of physics, has just been made public. 
The transfer of two lots on the north side 
of the university is included in the gift. 
The money will become part cf the en- 
dowment fund. Mrs. Steele is a trustee- 
at-large of the university, and her inter- 
est in the institution is great, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. Delegates from a 
hundred or more educational institutions 
participated in the exercises attendant 
upon the installation of Dr. Joseph Swain 
as president of Swarthmore College No- 
vember 15. The formal exercises took 
place in Parrish hall. Among the more 
prominent participants were: KE. H. 
Donio, Ph.D,, University of Heidelberg; 
General Henry S. Huidkopen, Harvard; 
Professor Benjamin Smith, Yale; Proyost 
Charles C. Harrison and Vice-Provost 
Edgar P. Smith, University of Fennsyl- 
vania; Professor W. Berryman Scott, 
Princeton; President C. W. Dabney, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; President Sharp- 
less and Dr, Rufus.M. Jones, Haverford 
College; Charles L. Doolittle, S42 
University of Michigan; Professor A. H 
Ely, Vassar College; Professor Mansfield 
Merriman, Lehigh University; Professor 
Charles DeGarmo and Dean Crane, Cor- 
nell University; Dean M. Carey Thomas 
and Dr. Arthur S. MacKenzie, Bryn Mawr 
College; President Harper and Chaplain 
Henderson, Chicago University. Reading 
of Scripture, an address by Joseph 
Wharton on behalf of the board of man- 
agers, an address from the faculty by 
Elizabeth Powell Bond, an address from 
the alumni by Alexander Cummins, ’89, 
greetings from M. Carey Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr, William L. Bryan of Indiana Uni- 
versity, and Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University, an address by Wil- 
liam Harper of Chicago University, and 
the inaugural address of Professor Swain, 
comprised the program. In the course 
of his address, President Swain said: “In 
an important and vital sense, a college or 
university is a public institution. The 
private or denominational college should 
be made a public institution in the sense 


that it serves no interest contrary to the 
interests of society, and does promote 
some pwblic interest. In tu.s sense every 
college is a public institution. Thus, 
while to-day I plead the cause of the 
small denominational college, may I 
never say aught to disparage the great 
work of the public school, whose crown- 
ing glory, especially in the states of the 
West and Northwest, is the State Univer- 
sity, and whose work is materially in- 
creasing the civilization of this country.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


DAYTON. The board of education on 
October 23, elected Dr. Edwin N. Brown, 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., to the superintend- 
ency of the Dayton schools at a salary of 
$3,000 a year, as the successor of Dr. Hail- 
mann. Dr. Brown was born at Lansing, 
Mich., in 1860. He was graduated from 
the high school and entered the Michigan 
University at Ann Arbor in the fall of 
1879, and completed a full classical course, 
receiving the degree of A. B., in 1883, and 
A. M., 1884, He taught as instructor of 
languages at Elkhart, Ind.. for one year, 
and then was called to the superintend- 
ency of the schcols at Jonesville, Mich. 
Two years later he resigned to complete 
his work in the university, receiving the 
degree of L. L. B. He was elected super- 
intendent of the schools at Allegan, Mich., 
where he served for two years, when he 
was called to the superintendency of the 
city schools at Hastings, Neb., where he 
served acceptably for seven years. He 
then resigned to go to Europe for pur- 
poses of travel and further professional 
study. After traveling extensive y 
through England, Scotland, France, Ger- 
many, studying the public school systems 
and locating finally at Leipsic, he studied 
one and a half vears in the university in 
that city. On returning to this country 
the degree of Ph. D. was conferred upon 
him by the Michigan University. 


ILLINOIS. 


By an almost unanimous vote, the 4,500 
members of the Chicago Teachers’ Fed- 
eration have decided to apply for mem- 
bership in the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. By this Alliance, the teachers 
hope to bring before the 200,000 union 
men who have votes in Chicago the need 
of more money for school purposes, and 
the urgency of voting for measures or 
candidates favorable to the grade teach- 
ers and their proper remuneration. By 
thus determining to become members of 
a big union labor organization, the union 
teachers in the public schools may strike 
if the schedule of salaries adopted in 1898 
and since dropped is not restored. While 
the income of the board of education is 
not sufficient for a restoration of this 
schedule, it is expected that more money 
will be received from taxes next January. 


INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS. At the meeting of 
the Central Ohio Teachers’ Association, 
held here November 7 and 8, the follow- 
ing memorial to Dr. Emerson E. White 


was adopted:— 

At the World’s Fair in Chicago, 1893, 
each state placed on exhibition those 
things which had contributed most to its 
development and glory. Some excelled 
in mineral wealth, some in commercial 
facilities, some in agriculture. As usual, 
our own beloved state had many things 
to show. But the most interesting thing 
of all that Ohio placed on exhibition was 
the bronze group of heroes—‘‘These are 
my jewels.” Of such names as Grant 
and Sherman, Sheridan and Stanton, 
Chase and Garfield any state may well be 
proud. This group now stands on the 
Capitcl square in Columbus as a per- 
petual reminder of the thought power of 
great men expressed in action. One 
other figure has since been added, 
Rutherford B, Hayes, and no doubt our 
William McKinley will soon be honored 
in like manner. 

But a state’s great men are not ail to 
be found in its list of warriors and states- 
men. There are great leaders of thought, 
whose thought, expressed in action, 
molds the character of succeeding gen- 
erations. Such a leader was our beloved 
Dr. Emerson E. White, who has been fitly 
described as the “princely gentleman.” 
His reputation and influence have not 
been confined to Ohio and Indiana, where 
he did his work as superintendent of sev- 
eral systems of schools of Ohio, and as 
president of Purdue University, Indiana, 
but has extended to the nation and is 
known to the world. 

To some Dr. White may have appeared 
reserved, but not so to those who knew 
him best. His scholarly exactness was 


always noticeable to others, but he him- 
self sought only to express the thought. 
On one occasion, when he had made a 
great effort in a distant state to get his 
thought before a great gathering of 
teachers, a well-known publisher of an 
educational paper came to him at the 
close of his address, and said: ‘Doctor, I 
did not notice a single mistake in your 
English during that entire address.” “I 
am sorry for him,” the doctor afterwards 
said. It worried him to think that the 
thought had been lost in admiration of 
the form of expression. With Dr. White 
exactness of expression had become a 


habit of his life—the thought was always _ 


uppermost in his mind, 

He was a man of childlike simplicity 
and profound sincerity. It has been a 
great pleasure to some of us of late to 
have him call at our offices and sit down 
and give us some of his reminiscences or 
offhand opinions of many educational 
movements and methods of the day. He 
was kind and sympathetic to am extent 
which was known only to his most inti- 
mate friends, Nothing was concealed. 
After the most heated discussions, all 
feeling of animosity, as far as Dr. White 
was concerned, was left on the field of 
contest. 

His body indeed has been laid beneath 
the autumn leaves of Greenlawn ceme- 
tery, but the work of the great educator 
will continue. 

Resolved, therefore, that, in the death 
of Dr. E. E. White, this association has 
lost one of its greatest leaders, a courte- 
ous gentleman, and a true man. 

J. A. Shawan, 
Margaret W. Sutherland, 
Edward B. Cox, Committee. 


EMERSON WHITE, L.L.D. 

Mr. Editor: Allow me, I pray you, to 
pay my personal tribute to the memory 
of my lcng-time personal friend, Dr, E. 
E, White. 

It is nearly thirty years since Dr. 
White spent some days as my guest at 
my home in Providence. It was at the 
time of the twenty-ninth annual meeting 
of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion, which was also the ninety-ninth 
meeting of the Institute. This was in 
January, 1873. On Thursday evening, 
January 9, Dr. White lectured before the 
Institute in Music hall before a very 
large audience, his theme being “The 
Criterion of Education.’”’ Dr, White made 
three addresses on Friday, one in the 
forenoon, one in the afternoon, and one 
in the evening. On that Friday evening, 
in presénce of an immense audience com- 
pletely filling Music hali, the largest hall 
in the city, what a strong program was 
earried through! Addresses were made 
by the governor of the state; the mayor 
of the city; Hon. John Kingsbury; Dr. 
E. G. Robinson, president of Brown Uni- 
versity; Hon. E. E. White of Ohio; Hon. 
Henry Barnard of Connecticut; and Hon, 
Thomas W. Bicknell, then state com- 
missioner of education. Professor Lewis 
B. Monroe read selections, and the music 
was furnished by about 150 female voices 
from the Providence high school, under 
the direction of B. W. Hood, the director 
of music in the city schools. 

My acquaintance with Dr. White has 
been continued and cemented by warm 
personal friendship since that date to the 
time of his death. I have often met him, 
especially at the great national educa- 
tional gatherings and at teachers’ insti- 
tutes. My senior in years, I have always 
looked up to him as one of the fathers in 
our educational Israel—a patriarch in- 
deed he was. I suppose he must have 
delivered to teachers and others nearly 
4,000 addresses and lectures, and his 
hearers could not probably be numbered 
less than 300,000 different persons. Few 
persons in America, or, indeed, in the 
world, have delivered a larger number of 
educational lectures or spoken to a larger 
number of teachers. His influence in up- 
lifting education in our country has been 
very great. William A. Mowry. 

Hyde Park, Nov. 10, 1902. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Ralph Connor, Egerton Castle, Anna 
Katherine Green, Harry Stillwell Ed- 
wards, Seumas MacManus, Eden Phill- 
potts, Emerson Hough and Frank L. 
Stanton are announced as contributors 
to the Christmas issue of Leslie’s 
Monthly. 


ts of men would leave their footprints 
Time’s eternal sands to grace, 

Had they gotten mother’s slipper 
At the proper time and place. 
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LOWELL INSTITUTE LECTURES. 


The trustee of the Lowell Institute 
maintains under the auspices of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology twenty 
free courses of lectures. 

The conditions of attendance on these 
advanced free courses are as follows:— 


~ 1. Candidates must have attained the 
age of eighteen years. 

2. Their applications must be made in 
writing, addressed to the Registrar of the 
Institute of Technology (with stamped 
envelopes properly addressed for reply), 
specifying the course or courses they de- 
sire to attend, mentioning their present 
or prospective occupations, and when the 
course is of a nature demanding prepara- 
tion, stating the extent of their prelimi- 
nary training. 

As the number of students in each 
class is necessarily limited, applications 
should be made not less than one week 
before the first lecture of the course de- 
sired. 

The detailed program of these courses 
for the present year is as follows:— 


I. “Differential Equations.”’ Twelve 
lectures by Assistant Professor F. H. 
Bailey, on Monday and Thursday even- 
ings, at 7.45, in Room 22, Rogers building, 
beginning November 17. . 

Il. “The Systematization of Inorganic 
Compounds.” Twelve lectures by Assist- 
ant Professor James Locke, on Monday 
and Thursday evenings, at 7.45, in Room 
24, Walker building, beginning Novem- 
ber 17. 

lll. “Dr. Johnson and His Time.” 
Twelve lectures by Professor arlo Bates, 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings, at 7.45, 
in Room 6, Lowell buliding, beginning 
November 18. 

“steam Engineering.” Twelve 
lectures by Associate Prouwessor E. F. 
Miller, on Tuesday and Friday evenings, 
at 7.45, in Room 11, Engineering building 
B, beginning November 18. 

Vv. “Energetics.” Tweive lectures on 
the principles underlying transformations 
of energy, with applications to problems 
in physics and chemistry, by Assistant 
Professor H. M. Goodwin, on ‘iuesday and 
Friday evenings, at 7.45, in Room 423, 
Walker building, beginning November 18. 

VI. “Surveying, Field Work, and Com- 
putations.” Twelve lectures by Assistant 
Professor A. G. Robbins, on Monday and 
Friday evenings, at 7.45, in Room 31, En- 
buildigg A, beginning Decem- 

. 

Vil. “Important Epochs in the His- 
tory of Chemistry.”” Twelve lectures by 
Assistant Professor F. J. Moore, on Tues- 
day and Friday evenings, at 7.45, in Room 
24, Walker building, beginning Decem- 
ber 2. 

Vill. “The Elements of Mechanism.” 
Twelve lectures by Assistant Professor 
Charles F. Park, on Monday and Friday 
evenings, at 7.45, in Room 31, Engineer- 
ing building A, beginning December 22. 

IX. “Navigation and Nautical As- 
tronomy.” Twelve lectures by Professor 
Alfred E. Burton, on Monday and Thurs- 
day evenings, at 7.45, in Room 26, Rogers 
building, beginning January 5. 

X. “Elements of the Calculus with 
Applications.” Twelve lectures by As- 
sistant Professor F. S. Woods, on Tues- 
day and Friday evenings, at 7.45, in Room 
22, Regers building, beginning January 6. 

XI. “Geological Stuaies of a River 
System.” Twelve lectures by Assistant 
Professor George H. Barton, on Monday 
and Thursday evenings, at 7.45, in Room 
11, Engineering building B, beginning 
January 12. 

XII (1) “La Chanson De Roland.” 
(2) “Victor Hugo.” Twelve lectures in 
French, by Professor A. Rambeau, on 
Tuesday end Friday evenings, at 7.45, in 


Room 22, Walker building, beginning 
January 13. 
XIII. “General Electrical Testing.” 


Twelve lectures by Assistant Professor 
F. A. Laws, on Monday and Thursday 
evenings, at 7.45, in Room 28, Lowell 
building, beginning January 12, 

XIV. “Applied Mechanics and Tests 
of Materials.” Twelve lectures by As- 
sistant Professor Charies E. Fuller, on 
Tuesday and Friday evenings, at 7.45, in 
Room 31, Engineering building A, begin- 
ning February 3. 

XV. “The Building and Decorative 
Stones of the United States.” Twelve 
lectures by Associate Professor W. O. 
Crosby, on Tuesday and Friday evenings, 
at 7.45, in Room 11, Engineering build- 
ing B, beginning February 17. 

XVI. “Metallurgy of Iron and Steel.” 
A continuation of the course given in 
1901-1902. Twelve lectures by Professor 
H, O. Hofman, on Monday and Thursday 


Free Text-Book Schools: 


Let your new books go into the hands of the scholars wnprotected, 
when for je. you can have a 
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P. O. Box 643. 
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evenings, at 7.45, in Room 2, Rogers 
building, beginning March 2, 

XVII. “Hermann Sudermann and the 
Modern Drama.” Twelve lectures by 
Professor Dippold, on Monday evenings 
(in English) and Thursday evenings (in 
German), at 7.45, in Room 23, Lowell 
building, beginning March 2. 

XVIII. “The Physiology of Muscular 
Exercise.”” Twelve lectures by Assistant 
Professor Theodore Hough, on Monday 
and Thursday evenings, at 7.45, in Room 
11, Engineering | building B, beginning 
March 2. 

XIX. “The Preparation and Proper- 
ties of Pure Metals and Their Alloys.” 
Twelve lectures by Assistant Professor 
Henry Fay, on Tuesday and Friday even- 
ings, at 7.45, in Room 24, Walker build- 
ing, beginning March 3. 

XX. “Polyphase Currents.” Twelve 
lectures by Associate Professor H. E. 
Clifford, on Tuesday and Friday even- 
ings, at 7.45, in Room 28, Lowell build- 
ing, beginning March 3. 

ADDITIONAL COURSE. 

XXI. A course of lectures on “The 
Latin Authors Usually Read in Schools, 
Cicero, Caesar, Virgil, Etc.,” by Hon. 
William Everett. The number and dates 
of the lectures in this course will be an- 
nounced later. 


ENTER COLLEGE EARLIER. 


The educational methods of the country 
are taking on new forms which suggest 
the “hustle” of the rustlers in business. 


The cutting down of college courses from 
four years to two is a startling innova- 
tion. When it became impossible for 
men and women to take courses in the 
preparatory school, the college, and the 
professional school, and expect to marry 
and be self-supporting before from 
twenty-seven to thirty years of age, it 
was clear that something must be done. 
We think the mistake was made in rais- 
ing the standard of admission to the col- 
lege so high that in the preparatory 
school one was graduated with as much 
learning in some courses as was for- 
merly required of the senior class in col- 
lege. Such men as Dr. A. P. Peabody en- 
tered college at thirteen. He was gradu- 
ated at seventeen, the age when now boys 
are thinking of entering college. All 
those who have memories of the four 
years’ college course, with its associa- 
tions, will regret the passing of an insti- 
tution which had such a large share in 
shaping their lives, and will dread the 
changes which are coming. With the 
multiplicity of colleges and degrees, cer- 
tificates now have little value. New 
methods must be invented to test the 
quality of men who are offering them- 
selves to the community for expert ser- 
vice. We must thave highly educated 
men for the higher branches of human 
labor, and we shall get them In time the 
community will learn how to test them, 
and will also judge the institutions which 
turn them out by the quality of the fruit 
they produce, We believe, however, that 
it would be better for boys to enter col- 
lege at fifteen or sixteen, and be ready 
for work in a profession at twenty-two or 
twenty-three years of age—From the 


Christian Register. 


IN SWITZERLAND. 

In Switzerland, the ideal republic of the 
world, the schoolhouse is the most ele- 
gant of all the buildings in the town—the 
perfection of mechanical genius without, 
and of artistic talent with.n. The sight 
of the building is an inspiration. It is 
the town’s pride. Pupils are taught good 
manners, good morals, patriotism, love 
and respect for the home, for parents, for 
all in authority, cleanliness of person, 
proper respect for their fellow-man. ‘The 
love for the true and the beautiful is in- 
culcated. Ideals are created. The 
school is the greatest uplifting force in 
the republic. A Swiss statesman visiting 
America observed a very high fence 
around a farmer’s orchard. He asked as 
to the purpose of the fence. He was told 
that it was to keep out the _ boys. 
‘What!” said he, “have you no schools in 
America?’’—Charles J. Parker of North 
Carolina. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
iastructorships, and important college news. 


Haydn Hall of the College for Women 
of Western Reserve University has just 
been dedicated. It was built by Mrs. 
Samuel Mather and bears the name of 
her pastor, Dr. H. C. Haydn, a_ beloved 
citizen of Cleveland. This is the twelfth 
puilding which the University has 
erected in recent years. President 
Thwing has just issued an appeal for 
several new buildings and also for a 
vast increase of endowment in order to 
increase salaries and library funds. 


“She didn’t read the book?” 
“No; the cover design didn’t harmonize 
with any of her house gowns.” 
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AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


Hishigen Seminary.—Have you available candidate for piano, Michigan Semina Kalama: 
one home? Must have had training abroad, and be first-clase. Do in as 
other agencies have been applied to.—S. R. Winchell, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 8, 1902. 


Telegram.—Shall I reco 
™ port, N.Y. a ag you Kalamazoo, Michigan, piano, six hundred and home ?—Zo Dora A. 


Telegram.—Yes, will go to Kalamazoo.—From Miss Norton, Oct. 4. 


m,.—Dora Ni 
forte. fine arts Syracuse University, European study since, six years’ ex. 


ao Miss Norton go immediately on terms stated.— From Mr. Winchell. 
ank you very much for your eff 
proves vers ric success in placing me in this position, which promises to 
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C. J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


378 and 388 


B. F. CL4&RK || Fourteenth Year. Permanent 


clientage among the best 
TEACHERS?’ Schools in the W Send | Wabash Avenue, 
AG EWCY. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY golleges. 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Geverngusdh, 


for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


_ Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Special advantages Courteous treatmeprt, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


EXCHANGE 


COLOR CRAYON WORK. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
had a most attractive exhibition of color 
work at the N, E. A. last summer, which 
was a revelation to the visiting teachers. 
The work was done mainly by pupils in 
the New York high schools, particularly 
in the borough of Brooklyn, although 
there were also shown specimens of draw- 
ings from Milwaukee and Minneapolis, 
The subjects were mostly still life and 
tlower pieces, with a few landscapes and 
figure drawings. All the drawings ex- 
hibited represented the actual work of 
pupils, and were- done with the solid 
crayons made by the Dixon Company. 
These crayons come in fifteen colors, and 
can be handled the same as water-colors, 
without the troubles attending the use of 
water and brushes in the classroom. 
They can be blended and the colors laid 
One over the other, so as to produce all 
possible gradations of light and shade, as 
well as depth or warmth of tone. Many 
teachers could not believe it possible that 
such work could be done by hand. 

The call for these color crayons has 
been very great, and the factory is run- 
ning to its full capacity to supply the de- 
mands. One city alone sent in an order 
for 12,000 boxes of the crayons. 


ONE-WAY COLONIST TICKETS. 


On the first and third Tuesday of each 
month until April 30, 1903, one-way sec- 
und-class Colonist tickets will be sold by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 


way from Chicago to’ points in South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Eastern Colorado, Texas, Oklahoma, In- 
dian Territory, and Southwestern Mis- 
souri, at about one-half regular rates. 


VARIETIES. 


2-2-2-2 
There was an old man of Cheefoo 
Who wanted to catch the 2.02. 
When he got to the gate, 
He said: “Am I late?” 
“Oh, no,” said the porter, 
“Just sit down and wait. 
It’s a minute or two to 2.02!” 
‘ —Princeton Tiger. 

Rivers was angry. The little water- 
color painting which he prized highly, 
and had sent out to have properly framed, 
was returned to him cheaply and wretch- 
edly mounted, and with finger marks on 
the margin of the painting itself. 

He rode into the picture-framing estab- 
lishment in a towering rage. 

“What do you mean, you blacksmith,” 
he said to the proprietor, “by sending me 
a job like that? Did you think you were 
putting a tire on a wagon wheel?” 

“Mine friendt,” explained the pro- 
prietor, “I didn’t know dot vas such a 
delicate cheb. I vould haf put my deli- 


‘eate man on it.’”-—Chicago Tribune. 


Rogers—-“You don't have much com- 
pany at your house, do you?” 

Blake—"No, Should like to, but the 
thing is impossible. When our cook has 
her day off, of course Mrs. Blake cannot 
have company, you know; and on other 
days the cook objects to | By 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per. 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 


Established 1855. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY,| Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
| JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


Schermerhorn 3 14th N. Y. 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


P. 1, MERRILL, } Managers. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES *s**::: 


New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANx, Wash., Hyde Block. 


LoB ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THz SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY. N. Y, 


ean EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 


Winship 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Teacher S| 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Akron, Ohio. WM. F. JARVis. 


Agency Kansas City, Mo. ALVIN 8. PEASE. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, i 


short notice. Candidates being scarce, there are - 
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Great American Educators. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


Cloth. 250 pages. . ght 


Price, 50 cents. 


A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK. 


My Dear Dr. Winsure: Some days ago 
your new book, Great 


I received from the Werner Schoo! Book Company a copy of 
ican Educators,” with chapters on American Education. 1 am greatly 


in assisting the teacher to 


pleased to see these essays of yours ee together in one volume, accompanied with notes of your 


Own that have not been printed before. 


he book, lam sure, will do good 


study the history of American education, You have seized the a a ints felicito: sly, 
Very truly yours, ~ ARRAS, Commissioner, 


PRESIDENT JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D., 
Oberlin College : 

It will be an inspiration to every American 
teacher who reads it. 


Dr. D. J. WALLER, Jn., Principal Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa. : 

The History of Educatien is a formidable ele- 
ment to most young teachers. This book, while 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting 
patriotism by presenting information of great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it is con- 
tributing to the building of character by present- 
ing high ideals. 


J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University 
of Wisconsin: 

It 18 gratifying to find such a velume as Win- 
ship’s‘* Great American Educators” in your** Great 
Americans” series, indicative of the new spirit 
with reference to education; and these briet 
sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- 
vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men 
and women who shaped the institutions whose 
guidance they enjoy. 


Supt. D L. BARDWELL, Bin ton: 
I wish to thank you for the p ure and inspira- 
tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate 
ou on the high order of work you have done. 
ay the day hasten when every teacher in our coun- 
try shal! be familiar with the story you have told 
so simply and so effectively. 


JASON E. HAMMOND, State Supt. of Michigan: 
I like the book very much, especially since it 1s 
written in an attractive form for young teachers. 
It will afford me great pleasure to give it a word of 
commendation wherever I have an opportunity. 


J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven (t/a.) 
Normal Schoo! : 

I read, the same cyening I received it, the copy 
of the “Great American Educatcrs,” and I was so 
well pleased with it that I felt hke sitting down 
and writing a letter of congratulation to Dr Win- 
ship for writing so ~ a k. When I come to 

lan for next year! hope to make it a required 

k in the course of professivnal reading. . 


M. V. O'SHEA, University of Wisconsin: 

I have received the copy of Winship’s ‘‘ Great 
American Educators’? wiich you were kind 
enough to send me for examination. I have had 
the pleasure of reading it, and I am glad to be able 
to say that I think it wasa happy idea to have this 
book prepared. I agree with you fully that the 
average teacher is not at all familiar with the 
lives of the great educators of our own country, 
who have done so much to determine our present 
educational policy; and no reading should be of 
greater interest or profit to a teacher than this. 


STATE SupT. MASON S. STONE, of Vermont: 

I have read with delight “Great American 
Educators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 1s clear, bright, and entertaining. 


G. M. Dv ECKELS, Principal Shippensbur (Pa.) 
Normal School: 

‘Great American Educators” by Winship is a 
great book. It should be in every schoo) and 
teacher’s library in the country. The work is ex- 
tremely interesting from neg neing, to end, and 
will be read eagerly by all pupiis in the public 
schools who are old enough to understand its con- 
tents, This book will assist greatly in giving to 
the youth that which is most important in his 
education, proper ideals of life. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. 


. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE GLASSIGS. 


TALES FROM 


MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught real /iterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 


of the works of great authors at an early age. 


With this thought and object in view, CHILD STUDY OF THE CLassics has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively © 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. - 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 


tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 
Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON: 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave 


NEW YORK: 
43 East roth St 


29-A Beacon St. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHER. 


GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 


by Exercises affurdin 


the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 


these cautions. By James F. WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 


price, 25 cents. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By James F. WILLIs. 


uable to all who have to do with grammatic 


This book has already met with a very large sale. 


It is inval- 


analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 


become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK: 
43 E. Nineteenth St. 


BOSTON: 
29 A Beacon St. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 


book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., Botton. 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
For the Little People. 


Arranged by M. E. Corrie, Teacher 
Training School, Providence, R. I. 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 

Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 

ttle ones. e 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 
Selections for Memorizing. 
By S. C. Peasopy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collecti ‘n of poems written to answe 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
bop natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. R. Avessure, Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. 

A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea,and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will chosen naturally. The 
drawings are so simple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, languaye, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. _ 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morss, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 


These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. There isa regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
Se tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
25 cents. 

Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
lessons as to their application. 


Price, 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 
Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 
cises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand. Contains over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades, 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton, Twenty-seventh thousand. 
course in social and 

iness correspondence; w a@ large variet: 
of forms and exercises. 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. Vv. 
Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand. ’ Contains 
Tv 700 problems in practical measurement 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 


4. Hasy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou- 
sand, Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, for review work in t lower 


grammar grades. 
Catch Questions in . 
By Rey. A. D. Capel, B. A. etic. 


Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 


3 


5 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By 


W. H. Huston, Toronto. This book contains 460 
patie exercises, and is one of the most valua- 
le works on composition ever written. 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
ali grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Eaton and F, A. Blanchard. It is a novel book 
on a novel on The “‘ Afternoons” are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools. 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 
raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of 
on will be delighted with this Manual. 
It isa k of Exercises,—not ordinary ques- 
tions,—. such as will require original thinking on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 
For the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 
By Wo. E. Suetpon, Rosa A. Durrietp, 
Mary Bette Str. Pear- 


son, and Apspre M. Wuire. Paper. 76 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 


EXERCISES AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by Warren Winturop. Paper. 
Price, 20 cents. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK: 
43 E. Nineteenth St. 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 


UNIVE: RSITY Write for Catalogues, 


Price- List, »* 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COMPANY 


(5) ty New York. v 

N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington’s Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 


_ Christmas 
AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror, JOHN A, SHEDD Aanp OTHERS. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND PustisHinc Co., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


43 East 19th St., New Yor«. 
203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 


HEN writing to our advertisers, please 
mention ‘‘ Journal of Education.’ 


~ 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Col 
Open to both sexes. Address 


and Schools. 
Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe - 

for the advancement of art edu zation, and trait.- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter S8t., ton, 
G. H, BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For ree address the 
Principal, A. G. YOEN, A.M, 


NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FirousuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Taompason, Princinva!, 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


WinsHir TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 

have their subscriptions advanced s1x 

MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 

subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


School 
Books 


ALL BOOKS 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Book. Jobbers 
33 East 17th St., . 


NEW YORK 


School 
Books 
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